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Archbishop Dowling School, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. V. Vanderbilt, architect Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Wash.; Wolff & Phillips, architects 


Build Better, Safer Schools with 


rchitectural Concrete 


These photos show the possibilities architectural 
concrete offers the architect in designing schools 
of any size or type. This versatile structural mate- 
Frayser High School, Frayser, Tenn.; Anker F. Hansen, architect rial has great strength, provides maximum pro- 
tection for students and teachers against violent 
storms, quakes, explosions, atomic blasts and fire. 


Architectural concrete also offers architects 
greater freedom in translating the ideas and wishes 
of school board members, teachers and parents 
into functional and attractive structures, combin- 
ing beauty with overall durability and economy. 


Schools in architectural concrete are moderate 


Theodore Roosevelt School, Williamsport, Pa.; D. H. Grootenboer, architect in first cost, require litthe maintenance and give 
Fr i | years of long service. Result: low annual cost. 


For more information on architectural concrete 
schools, write for a free copy of “Concrete in 
Schools,” distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 


South Downs Elementary School, Baton Rouge, La.; Bodman & Murrell, architects 


Southern High School, Okolona, Ky.; Hartstern, Louis & Henry, architects 





America’s PROGRESS—Land Reclamation 





SINCE THE COAL INDUSTRY has begun 
land reclamation, over 100,000 acres have 
been made productive again. Depending on 
the soil and needs of the area, former surface 
mines have become forests, farms, pasture 
lands and recreation parks. Above: seeding 
a former mine area by helicopter. 


THE SOIL IS PAINSTAKINGLY ANA- 
LYZED to assure scientific conservation; test 
crops are planted and studied. Frequently 
reclaimed land is more fertile after restora- 
tion. In such cases, mining operations have 
brought to the surface the lime and other 
minerals formerly missing in the top soil. 
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SURFACE MINING ACCOUNTS for approximately 25% ofall bituminous 
coal produced in this country. To meet their share of America’s insati- 
able demand for energy, surface mining operators must remove covering 
layers of earth to reach the valuable coal seams beneath them. Today the 
coal industry, engaged in a full-scale reclamation program, utilizes mod- 
ern conservation methods to restore thousands of acres of former surface 
mines to usefulness annually. } 


, 


? 
FREE! If you desire completé information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” (cartoon book in color 
on the modern uses of coal) and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

Name 

School 

Street 

City 


Position or grade 








Presenting... 
THE HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM 


SCIENCE 1 and 2 
by Davis, Burnett and Gross 
Basic Textbook Series for 


Grades 7 and 8 


y ae 
f \ 


SCIENCE } 


@ Excellent sequence and extension 
from Book 1 to Book 2 


@ Diagrams that enable students to 
“visualize” new concepts 

@ A vocabulary defines “key” words 

and scientific terms 


Holt science textbooks are equipped with 
a complete program of correlating materials 





NEW YORK 


FIVE HIGH SCHOOL LEADERS 


SCIENCE (Grade 9) 
by Davis, Burnett and Gross 
. a terminal book for three year sequence, or 
used separately 


MODERN BIOLOGY 
by Moon, Mann and Otto 
(standard course) 


MODERN 


CHEMISTRY 
by Dull, Brooks 
and Metcalfe 


(standard course) 


(standard 
course ) 


MODERN HEALTH 
by Otto, Julian and Tether 
Physical and Health Education (Grades 9-12) 


@ A new textbook for the high school 
course in health 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘TEACHERS SPEAK UP. 


You Would Think 
She'd Know Better 


Dear Miss Thompson, 

I saw your letter in the ILtuvors Epuca- 
TION magazine that you recieved from Mrs. 
Blank [“Letter from a Parent,” page 194 
of the January issue]. You would think that 
she would know better. 

There is a question I would like to ask 
you. Did you really except the letter? | 
laughed when I saw all the mistakes she 
made. 

My name is Patricia Woodrome. I am 10 
years old and in the fifth grade. My teach- 
er is Mrs. Mary Hartman. I go to West 
Salem School. 

I think I had better quit now. 
—Patricia Wooprome, 101 South 26th 
Street, Mt. Vernon. 

P.S. Write and answer my question. 

My father is a general science teacher at 
the Mt. Vernon Tow nship High School. 

Ed. Note—We think Patricia and others 
should be told that the letter was written 
to Miss Edna M. Thompson of Spring Val- 
ley as a joke. The person really knew 
better. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO HELP PLAN 
NEXT YEAR'S ISSUES 


Comments about ILLinois EpucATION: 


Suggestions for 1955-56: 


No signature necessary. Clip, place in 
envelope, and mail to 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


Ilinois Education 








National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribution to the American Edu- 
cation Program and the quality of their Management. 


When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in placement and selectivity. 


Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are their best boosters. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Paul Albert, Manager 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Col. Bureau 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Raoulevard, Chicago 4 
H. D. Hughes, Manager 


Illiana Teachers’ Service 
Champaign, Illinois 
James O'Malley, Manager 


Clinton Teachers’ Agency 
Clinton, Iowa 
C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
202 Shops Building, Des Moines, lowa 
C. L. McDowell, Manager 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
301-302-303 Metropolitan Bldg 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
L. R. Smith, Manager 


E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
2120 Gerald Ave., Missoula, Montana 


E. L. Huff, Manager 


Yates Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
23 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Paul Yates, Manager 


Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
310 Flynn Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 
Orin J. Wallick, Manager 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


























AN EXCITING TEXT ON THE 
PLANNING, PREPARATION, 
AND SERVING OF FOODS 


EXPERIENCES WITH FOODS 


By L. Belle Pollard 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Public Schools of St. Louis 


@ Family centered in approach 


® Nutrition, intelligent economical purchasing, good planning, and the fundamenta 


principles of cookery are all taught in connection with the three-meals-a-day plan 


@ Simple, interesting style 


@ Development in cookbook follows main text—learning can be applied at once 


@ Many kodachromes—abundant illustrations—a lively text 


Write for information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 





April, 


1956 














Interesting 
Factual 
Timely 
Stories 
You'll find 


these care- 

fully graded VW 

books inspir- @ 

ing to your {) 

pupils. They , 
are helpful in " J 
stimulating 

even the most apathetic reader. 
See your superintendent’s exami- 


nation copies. Becky Carr 


NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


Simple travel books 
about the peoples in 
distant lands in mod- 
ern times—from a 
child’s viewpoint. 
Exciting, true to facts 
and informative. 
Illustrated in color. 
’ — For grades, 5-7. 

Kish of India 

Alpine Paths 

Forests and Fiords 

Here's Carlos of Mexico 

Temple Town to Tokyo 

To London, To London 

Our Neighbors of the Pacific 


PETER AND THE 
ROCKET SHIP 


By Hazel Corson 

Away we go in a new 

space-ship story. Peter is 

an accidental passenger 

when the rocket ship 

leaves the earth. His ad- 

ventures and_ surprises 

are exciting and funny. 

While simple, easy and 

interesting to read, it is 
scientifically accurate. 

96 pages profusely illustrated in color— 
Grade 3 $1.60 


THE BUTTONS BOOKS 
By Edith McCall 
Stories for begin- 
ners, illustrated in 
color. The big:, jolly 
Button family cares 
more for fun than 
style, so Bucky’s 
life is full of excit- 
ing fun. 
Bucky Buttons at the Zoo 
Preprimer $1.28 
Bucky Buttons—Easy Primer 1.28 
Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer.. 1.32 
Buttons at the Farm—!st Grade 1.40 
All books bound in lasting library bindings 


Ask our representative about these books 
or write for description 


PUBLISHERS 
1900 Narragansett 
Chicago 39 illinois 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Hope Angel, Editor of Illinois Education, 
Meets Tragic Death in Easter Holiday Accident 


Good Friday, Mar. 30, 1956, saw 
the last earthly journey of Hope 
Angel, editor of Ittrnors Epucation 
since 1948. It was a homeward jour- 
ney designed to observe Easter with 
her family at Marion. That journey 
ended south of Carlyle when Hope's 
automobile swerved off the high- 
way and the pike. Hope never re- 


| gained consciousness, and died at St. 
| Joseph’s Hospital, Breeze, Ill., about 
| three hours later. 


The spirit of Hope hovered ove: 
and community Easter 
time, and graced the memorial serv- 
ices held the next day at the Coal 
Bank Southern Baptist Church, east 
of Marion—the church of her youth. 
Hope's mortal remains now lie in the Miss Angel 
adjacent church cemetery, where 

scores gathered to pay homage to a young woman of 34—a young woman 
who had mastered difficulties born in an accident as a child, and who had 
risen to national esteem in service to youth through their teachers, as editor 
of Iturno1s EpucaTIon. 

Miss Angel earned a bachelor of science at the 
University of Illinois in 1942, and a bachelor of science in education degree 
at the same institution in 1948. She was honored by election to Kappa Tau 
Alpha and Theta Sigma Phi, honorary journalistic fraternities. She held a 
Sigma Delta Chi ~ eg award and earned the University of Illinois 
scholarship key. Delta educational sorority, 
honored her with me mbership. 

Prior to her services with the Illinois Education Association, Miss Angel 
had served as reporter and special editor of the Marion Daily Republican, 
the Vandalia Leader, and the Peoria Star. In July, 1948, she began half-time 
service as research assistant in education under Dr. T. E. Benner of the 
University of Illinois. Later that month Miss Angel became acting editor of 
ILtinois Epucation, succeeding Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, who was on leave 
of absence due to illness. Mrs. Bingham retired in June, 1948, at which time 
Miss Angel was officially appointed editor. 

Miss Angel is survived by her mother, Mrs. Abbie 
Mrs. Echo MeNail, both residing near Marion; a sister, Mrs. Lillian Vineyard, 
of Pittsburgh, Ill.; and a brother, Donald Angel, of Dearborn, Mich. 

As Hope “closed the book” for the April, 1956, issue of ILLrxo1s Epucation 
she did so thoroughly and completely as was her practice; but as she drove 
toward Marion for the Easter observance with family and friends, she carried 
with her plans and materials for the future of that magazine. 

The book is not closed insofar as Hope’s plans and ideals for ILL1Nots 
EDUCATION are concerned. Just as Easter follows Good Friday, so will her 
dedicated service to youth through their teachers and ILuinors EpucaTion 
continue through the ministry of others. 

—Invinc F. Pearson, IEA Executive Secretary 


degree, with honors, 


Kappa Gamma, honorary 


Angel, and a sister, 
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driving you crazy 
perhaps I can help you: I’m 
a psychiatrist .. . 


THERE'S a lot of talk these days about 
juvenile delinquency, and a lot of talk 
about discipline 
Bettie ( Mrs. Gerard ) 
Michelson of Elgin, 
who is the author of 
our lead article this month, thinks there 
is a definite connection between the two 
She bases her observations on her experi- 
ence as a teacher in five different systems 
and as a psychiatric occupational therapist 
At present she is not teaching, but is con- 
centrating her attentions on a 21-months- 
old daughter 


Bylines 


- 

SOME OF YOU may be surprised to 
see Edward Neteland (“Questions and 
Answers About the Future Teachers of 
America,” page 304) identified as a stu- 
dent at Northwestern University. The 
IAFTA president was graduated from 
Northern Illinois State College in Febru- 
ary, and did substitute teaching in the 
Chicago area before beginning graduate 
work at Northwestern just recently 

- 

SINCE PUBLICATION of the first part 
of the IEA-NEA Honor Roll in the March 
issue, we have received a number of let- 
ters telling us that particular schools or 
districts were “omitted.” The list was based 
on reports sent us by superintendents by 
Feb. 2. Additional ones received from 
Feb. 3 through Mar. 28 (the day the 
revised page proofs went to the printers) 
are included in this issue 

v 

GENERAL PLANS for the 1955-56 is- 
sues of ILtrnors Epucation will be made 
this spring and summer. We will appre- 
ciate your criticisms and suggestions. A 
coupon is included on page 290 for your 
convenience. Thank you! 


—The Editor 


“This will teach you not to hit people 


April, 1956 


IEELIWorTrSs 


Education 


Publication of the Illinois Education Association 


Volume 44, No. 8 
April, 1956 





Hope Angel, Editor * Francine Richard, Assistant Edito 
L. R. Grimm and C. E. Vick, Contributing Editors 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


FEATURED THIS MONTH 


294 Vandalism 


298 They Ch 


300 You ve Got Watch Out for Adv 


Printers’ Ink 
A Continuous Counseling Service, Ha 
Meet Emily, Nancy Thorson 
304 Future Teacher: 
307 
308 What 


310 IEA-NEA 


REGULAR FEATURES 


326 
327 
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Vandalism 
Mh our 
schools 


It is definitely related to effective discipline 


and respect for authority. 


He" Mucu will your school spend 

on broken windows next year? 
Will of ink- 
splashed walls, smashed equipment, 
and other wanton acts of destruction 


newspaper accounts 


against the schools make you, as a 
taxpayer and as a teacher, cringe? 

The Chicago school board 
cently found that vandalism had cost 
it $500,000. Broken windows alone 
cost $366,000. Fires and burglary 
accounted for other large sums. At 
least one school was bombed by 
juveniles. In fact, the rise in juvenile 
vandalism is as alarming as the cost. 

There is no easy solution to this 
symptom of a creeping sickness, just 
as there is none to the entire prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Yet as 
a teacher I have witnessed extremes 


re- 


of respect and disrespect for prop- 


erty in schools in which I have 
taught. I have attempted to analyze 


the differences between them. As I 
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have sifted methods, procedures, atti- 
tudes, and various incidents into one 
large mixing bowl, I have repeatedly 
reached the same answer. Vandalism 
in the public schools does bear a 
relationship to the effectiveness of 
discipline and respect for authority 
found in these same schools. 

Integrated with this is the juve- 
nile’s respect for law and order in his 
own community. Special considera- 
tions designed to protect juveniles 
have in some instances made the en- 
forcement of law and order virtually 
ineffectual for them. What respect 
can a juvenile have for a society 
which allows almost limitless bound- 
aries of behavior for himself or his 
contemporaries? 

A school with an array of shattered 
windows immediately comes to my 
mind. Located in a large city, its 
classes are exc¢ ptionally large (I 
had 40 students.), and two grades 


By BETTIE E. MICHELSON 


F 


are often combined as an economy 
measure. Most 
knowledge that, aside from compli- 
cating the learning situation, these 


teachers would ac- 


factors alone tend to increase prob 
lems of discipline. This seems par- 
ticularly true since this system re- 
Guires certain pr¢ cedures of teaching 
regardless of whether a teacher has 
14 students or 40. 
Rules Limit Teacher 

On the teacher's desk is a book 
of rules. This thick volume is de- 
signed to guide the conduct, not of 
the students but of the teacher. Yet 
the students know full well the rule 
prohibiting the teacher from touch- 
ing a child for disciplinary purposes 
—whatever the circumstances. Most 
are also aware that they aren't sup- 
posed to be kept after school. Some 
with more obstreperous tendencies 
have found out that there is a rule 
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prohibiting their teacher from send- 
ing them to the office unless she 
first makes sure the principal is there. 
But probably more important, they 
have found out that since the princi- 
pal has more than one school under 
her guidance, she more than likely 
isn't there. 

Perhaps more indirectly the stu- 
dents have picked up the golden 
little 


less vociferous to some of their an- 


knowledge that teacher is a 


tics than even they expect her to be. 
Yes, the bible of teacher behavior 
strongly condemns admonishing a 
child in front of fellow classmates. 
It also that 
never leave her class alone excepting 


warns her she must 
in cases of dire emergency. Such 
rare occasions provide an automatic 
signal for bedlam and mayhem to 
break loose. After all, it is probably 


teacher breaking another rule. 


Responsibility Without Authority 


These sprouting minds sense sooner 
or later that most effective and—some- 


times more important immediate 


blocked. 
Teacher is in effect a sort of battle- 
front 
with responsibility but divested of 


disciplinary measures are 


commander, weighed down 


much real authority. Restrictions 
placed upon her are designed to pro- 
tect those under her: Children must 
leave while the patrols are on duty; 
they must be protected from physi- 


cal punishment; they must be under 


supervision at all times; they should 


not be embarrassed in front of their 
peers; etc. 

Aside from the obvious possibili- 
ties of over-protection and solicitous- 
ness, little fault can be found with 
the thinking behind these restric- 
tions. Yet as they 
sound far better in the calm orderly 
they than 
they work in the crowded hectic 


working rules 


office where originated 
classrooms where they must be car- 
ried out. 
There is Allen (whose home life 
leaves much to be desired ), who in- 


sists on getting constant attention 
if he has to poke somebody in the 
nose, fly paper airplanes all day, or 
consistently interrupt any discussion 
to get it. 

Now, any teacher worth her salt 
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knows that Allen’s desire for recog- 
nition should be channeled into con- 
structive activities. There would be 
no problem if Allen could give talks 
all day, always be the chairman of 
his committee, or draw all day be- 
cause he is good at it. Unfortunately, 
there are 39 others with the desire 

or need—for the 
sad truth is that there are days when 
Allen—or Patsy—or Mi 


chael—or all 


recognition, and 
Ronnie—or 
four—succeed in dis- 
rupting the learning process of the 
entire class. 

The teacher can talk to Allen—or 
Michael—or both (being careful to 
draw them aside ), but she has prob- 
ably done this a thousand times be- 
fore; there remains little which hasn't 
Mean- 


while the class, weary of constant 


already been said or tried. 


interruptions, is growing restless. 


Time is wasting. Morale is ebbing 
It is at this point, unless more effec- 
tive measures are left open to the 
discretion of the teacher, that class- 
room democracy ceases. The rule of 
the minority Allen 
has been protected from the teacher 


has taken ove 


but the other children have not been 
protected from Allen, nor has Allen 
been saved from himself. 

not con- 


Of course, children do 


sistently misbehave out of sheer 
orneriness. There are psychologists 
in this system to whom a child can 
be referred. However, as in most 
large systems, it may be months be 
fore Allen is tested or his home life 
the 


would probably feel more secure if 


investigated, In meantime he 
he knew there were definite limits 


beyond which he could not go 


Teacher Put on Defensive 
Indeed, there is also a very im- 
pressive hierarchy of administrators, 
and 
they 


find things less than ideal in their 


supervisors, special teachers, 


consultants in this system. If 


frequent visits to supervise, advise, 
little 


too easy for them to put the teacher 


and criticize, perhaps it is a 


on the defensive. Did she plan her 
lessons adequately? Perhaps Johnnie 
acted up because he wasn’t suffi 
ciently motivated. Was enough atten- 
tion given to individual differences? 
Was the too difficult? Too 


less¢ m 


easy? Has the seating arrangement 
provided for enough socialization? 
The variety can be endless 
Teacher's self-confidence begins to 
waver. Are all of her problems really 
the result of her own imperfections? 
Better not say 
discipline troubles she is having 
Stick it out till June. Count the days 
If things get too un 
bearable—quit. And _ that 
what two-thirds of the teachers in 


that building did 


too much about the 


until vacation 
is exactly 


Low Morale, High Turnover 

Low teacher morale is contagious 
But what has this to do with broken 
windows? Every September found 
a large percentage of teachers new on 
the job and attempting to learn the 
ropes of this particular system. This 
of course resulted in less continuity 
and stability. Every September found 
full-time 


fast as 


hired replacing 


they 


glaziers 
smashed windows as 
were knocked out 

In this matter as in most others 
little effort was made to pinpoint 
student responsibility. The teacher 
was already overburdened with large 
classes and mountains of paper work 
Some principals had to divide thei: 
Some 


plainly did not have much inclination 


time between several schools 


to deal with disciplinary matters. | 
suspect most principals in this sys 
tem felt they lacked either the au 
thority or necessary coooperation to 
take very effective steps to deal with 
the situation, anyway. 

One day a fourth-grader confessed 
to me that he had broken a school 
window shortly before the opening 
of school in September. He said it 
was not an accident, and he could 
give no particular reason for his 
act other than the 
something. I expected that he would 
at least be asked to partially 


for the expense, even though some 


urge to throw 


pays 


time had elapsed. There was no pro 
vision for restitution, and the assist- 
ant principal (also a full-time class- 
room teacher) to whom I repeated 
merely shrugged her 
Shortly this 


with the same urge, threw 


his story 
shoulders afterward 
same boy 
a large metal can which he found on 


the playground, It struck a little girl 
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in the forehead and injured her so 
severely that she had to be taken 
to the hospital for first aid. 
Learning to assume personal re- 
sponsibility had somehow been ig- 
nored by this complicated system 
which was simultaneously bubbling 
seating 
arrangements, bulletin 
and other minute details of 


over with suggestions on 
wording for 
boards, 


classroom planning. 


In Another School, Justice 


In the other school which, by con 
trast, comes to my mind, the manne 
of dealing with broken windows can 
not be so clearly drawn. In the three 
years which I taught there, the only 
window which was broken was the 
result of a wayward playground ball. 
However, I do remember what hé ap- 
pened sd n two older boys mis- 
chievously tore wastepaper into bits 
and tossed it out of a second-story 
window. The principal saw to it 
that they picked it up, to the last 
shred, and then made up their school 
work after school hours. 

also clearly remember an inci- 
dent of walls. One 
day the same principal entered my 


some smeared 


classroom to inquire if we had been 
finger-painting. We had. In a calm 
manner he asked me to name the 
children who had gone to the wash- 
room to wash their hands. He then 
asked them to step out into the hall. 
There he explained that one of them 
had smeared his palm prints on the 
walls leading to the basement. 

He asked the group which one of 
them was responsible. None ad- 
mitted that he had been the guilty 
one. Since previous questioning had 
established that it had to be one of 
this group, he marched them to the 
smeared walls and eventually found 
the two palms which fit the prints 
perfectly. Four o'clock found their 
unhappy but wiser owner with jani- 
tor’s pail and scouring powder scrub- 
bing the walls to their original con- 
dition. 

Many 
own school days, would probably 
find nothing startling about this type 


adults, remembering thei: 


of discipline. Yet I have taught in 


schools where the following would 
have been the procedure: 
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The principal found the palms which fit the prints on the wall 


a) Since no child admitted smear- 
ing the walls, the principal would 
have taken the time of the entire 
class lecturing on the importance of 
keeping the school attractive; b) the 
principal would have notified the 
teacher that one of her students had 
smeared the walls and he expected 
her to take the 
whenever and she could; 
c) the principal would have taken 
the teacher to task for allowing stu- 
dents to go about the building un- 


care of situation 


however 


supervised; d) an already over- 
worked janitor 
asked to scrub the walls before a 
parent or school official might see 
that things were less than perfect. 
None of these procedures would 
have made much of an impression on 


would have been 


nor taught anything to the 
sible person. Their end results would 
time for 


respon- 


have been wasted class 
those not responsible and less in- 
clination on the part of the teacher 
to do finger-painting. Their repeti- 
tion would only serve as a warning 
that effective measures simply did 
not exist. Placing responsibility sure- 
ly does not preclude attempting to 
find out why a child misbehaves 

why he is emotionally unhappy or 


Their owner washed the wall 


insecure, or why he has a grudge 
But this takes time, 
both 


and he must be protected. 


against society 


and in the meantime society 


It Gives a Sense of Security 

The knowledge that the limits of 
behavior are well defined, that guilt 
is usually established and _ justice 
carried out, give the children in this 
second school a certain sense of se- 
curity. They feel that adults who are 
strong and effective are at the helm. 
They respect authority because that 
authority does more than give lip- 
service in maintaining law and order 
and protecting their individual 
Sometimes there are rumors 
among that an 
sional spanking or shaking is ad- 
attest to this 
fact, but I can swear by its effective- 


rights. 
the children occa- 


ministered. I cannot 
ness. At least there is no well-pub- 
licized rule against it. 

Children gravitate toward strength 
-the kind of strength which is at 
the same time kindly and just. They 
crowd this principal's office to talk 
with him and show off their newest 
possessions. They are expected to 
behave in the halls 
are chil- 


know how 


(although of course they 
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dren and don't always do it). At 
any rate they are not herded directly 
to their classrooms on the theory 
that it can’t be done. 

Every year in September this same 
gentleman visits each room. He 
points out with pride any new desks 
which he sees. Then he tells a story 
of his boyhood in a one-room country 
school, He tells of a farm lad with 
whom he had gone to school. This 
lad made the mistake of laboriously 
carving his initials in his desk. When 
the stern old schoolmaster discovered 
it, he immediately unscrewed the top 
and handed it to the boy. 

“This is yours, son. Take it home 
with you tonight— but you bring back 
the money to replace it. Perhaps you 
will have to find a way to earn it.” 

It is a simple story, but it drives 
its lesson home. And when the princi- 
pal announces that he will be back 
at the end of the school term to see 
how well the desks have been taken 
care of, everyone knows he means it. 

In this system the teacher, too, 
is an important person. Her initia- 
tive is kept at a maximum. At the 
same time the administrative and 
supervising staff is kept at a mini- 
mum. The children sense that the 
teacher has been delegated the duty 
of teaching them with the fullest 
backing and confidence of the princi- 
pal and superintendent. They sense 
this because it is true and children 
are hard to fool. 


Child Responsible for Action 


A teacher’s day may be compara- 
tively short. Yet those few concen- 
trated hours can be exhausting and 
sometimes nerve wracking. This sys- 
tem permits each teacher a mid- 
morning cup of coffee (cooperatively 
furnished) away from her class. 
Playground duty is shared, so that 
whenever possible the teacher uses 
this time while her class is having 
recess. When playground duty or 
other matters interfere, it 
sidered perfectly all right for her 
briefly to leave her class with an 
assignment which they could do 
without her. Much more important, 
however, than the fact that the 
teacher's day is made a little more 
pleasant, is the philosophy behind 


is con- 
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allowing her to leave her class alone. 
Children are expected to behave, 
and they are expected to behave 
without constant policing. The re- 
sponsibility is placed on their shoul- 
ders (commensurate with their age, 
of course ). 

Because the principal is allowed 
individualism and is free to use his 
own initiative in handling discipline 
problems, he is less reluctant to deal 
actively with situations which arise. 
And because he relieves the teacher 
load in this respect, the classroom 
learning situation is seldom threat- 
ened. Morale and interest run high. 
Teacher turnover is slight. 

As with all human institutions, the 
perfect school system probably does 
not exist. All are capable of improve- 
Yet, 
ously, vandalism, delinquency, 
discipline do not pose the serious 
threat in this school that they do in 
the first. Why? 


It is only fair to point out that 


ments and _ refinements. obvi- 


and 


the latter school is in a town with 
a population approximating 15,000. 


Anyone who has lived in a small 


town knows that social controls can 
be a potent force in a socie ty where 
one’s actions are generally known 
and where acceptance is almost tan- 
tamount to Slums 
blighted areas seldom reach the pro- 
On the other 


hand, even prosperous suburbs and 


survival. and 


portions of the city. 


tiny hamlets sometimes have sur- 
prisingly high delinquency rates. And 
there are social and cultural advan- 
tages to city life which tend to offset 
the materialistic 


nicer homes and prettier environs. 


strictly vnes_ of 


Even exclusive isolation can some- 


times be a poor substitute for or- 


ganized group activities. 


Is Environment Stereotyped? 

But if discipline problems are more 
numerous and vandalism more preva- 
lent in the cities, is it completely the 
environment of the cities, or could 
the environment of the city schools 
be in some measure to blame? Do 
they tend to fall into a pattern? 
Have they become too complex, too 
impersonal, too centraiized, full of 
too much (and sometimes too poor ) 
supervision? Are they hamstrung by 


long-distance rules which flow in 
mimeographed reams from offices 
not in touch with the work in the 
classroom? 

New ideas in education which may 
make good common sense at the 
source can become stereotyped atte! 


going down through a chain of 


supervisors. I am convinced that any 
conceived too far from the 
the 


more harm than good, and that when 


theory 


children in classroom can do 


theories supersede the teacher's 
authority and on-the-spot judgment 
It is fine to 
than 12 


in a reading group, or that most sub 


sound education suffers. 
insist that there be no more 
jects be taught in small groups. But 
how many supervisors have actually 
attempted to keep four or five groups 
28 other children 

whil 


(comprising some 


quiet and gainfully busy 
really concentrating on that reading 
little if the 


constantly 


group? The 12 gain 


teacher's attention is 


diverted 


Too Embroiled in Methods? 


It is also possible become so 


embroiled in methods, theories, and 
patterns that they become ends in 
themselves, or to look so consistently 
for flaws in curriculum, teaching 
methods, and the teacher herself that 
the individual student is absolved of 
any personal responsibility merely by 
pinning the blame on any one of 
these. When the teacher is constantly 
put on the defensive, “he is inclined 
about 
her Disci 
pline is apt to take a back seat. 

I well the 


arrangement advocated in the school 


to become too introspective 


every word and action. 


remember seating 
system described first. Someone with 
authority had that the 
placing of desks should provide for 


decided 


socialization and eliminate any feel 
ings of loneliness. With a conformity 
borrowed from the traditionalism 
which it was attempting to replace, 
almost every grade-school classroom 
boasted an identical seating arrange- 
The effect of the flat 


topped desks being pushed together 


ment net 


same as the long tables com 
Since 


each child had no privacy, there was 


was the 


monly used kindergartens 


(( tinued on page 31?) 
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Student, Lyons Township High School 


at Lyons Township High School, 


By ROBERT D. EDIE 


Township High 


Spe YOUR SCHOOI have a cafeteria 


problem? Perhaps it could bene 


fit from some of the practices in 
operation now at Lyons Township 
High School in LaGrange. Ninety- 
five percent of our students volun- 
tarily eat in the cafeteria each day. 
Why? 

Our 
daily to more than 2300 students in 


cafeteria offers its facilities 
four 30-minute lunch periods. It was 
not always so. In the first place, the 
old cafeteria couldn't accommodate 


that many students with the schedule 
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where taped music is played in a pleasant dining room 


and a system of reserved tables and multiple lines 


minimizes rush and noise. 


it had for lunch periods. And it 
couldn't attract that many students 
with its dreary surroundings; its 
wearisome lines of impatient, push- 
ing, and shoving students; and the 
unruly conduct which sometimes 
resulted. 

In the vears before 1941-42, our 
cafeteria served about 200 students 
each day. with the vast majority of 
students bringing sack lunches from 
the 


study halls or at nearby “snack bars.” 


home and eating in gym and 


The litter and garbage presented a 
garbage | 


morale problem for the faculty and 
students, and a public relations prob- 
lem for the community. From 1942 
to 1954 the number of lunch periods 
was extended to three, but the facili- 
ties remained inadequate. 


Planned for Efficiency 

In January of 1954, our new cafe- 
teria was opened with truly excellent 
650 


each lunch period; modern, stainless 


facilities: seating for students 
steel kitchen equipment; three hot 


lunch serving lines; one cold lunch 
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ed an auxiliary milk counter 
and The restful 


scheme of the cafeteria, its acoustical 


line; 
soup line. color 
ceiling with the resultant lessening 
of noise, and its music system make 
it an ideal spot for students to relax 
during lunch period. But even good 
food and pleasant surroundings can 
be spoiled by irresponsible and 
more 


uncooperative behavior, so 


changes were made. 


Reserved Tables with Captains 


A “table-captain” plan was insti- 
four to six friends 
table for the 


to serve as 


tuted whereby 


may reserve a yeal 


and select one 
captain. The captain deals directly 
with the supervisor in the event any 
difficulty arises. We feel that this 


plan has certain distinct advantages: 


pers¢ mn 


It prevents running in the halls in 
order to get a seat in the cafeteria; it 
fosters friendships and social con- 
tacts; it eliminates overcrowding; 
and it provides a nucleus for helping 
a new student become easily ac- 
quainted and oriented. 

The philosophy behind our school 
summarized as 
follows: 1) to the 


and teachers healthful, well-balanced 


cafeteria might be 
serve students 
meals at a minimum cost per meal; 
2) to serve pupils and teachers sup- 
plemental food and beverages when 
part of the meal is brought from 
home; 3) to make conditions during 
the lunch period as restful and as 
pleasant as possible; 4) to provid 
alternative choices of luncheon plans 
to meet the needs and desires of the 
individual; 5) to see that the various 
plans do not violate local health 
department and other sanitary rules. 

Other schools might also be inter- 
ested in our cafeteria board, our 
“disk jockeys,” our lunch plans, and 


our canteen. 


24-Member Board 

The 24-member cafeteria board is 
chosen from the table sign-up sheets 
which are filled out the first day of 
school. Selection is done by the stu- 
dent council member assigned to the 
cafeteria board and other members 
of the citizenship committee of the 
student council. The 
monthly, At its first meeting a chair- 


board meets 
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The 


main duties of the board are to help 


man and secretary are elected 


solve problems that arise in the oper 
ation of the cafeteria, decorate the 
cafeteria for special occasions, and 
keep the student council and repre 
sentative assembly informed on the 


work of the board. 


Specially Taped Music 


An unusual feature of each 30 


minute lunch period is the music 


which is planned, staged, and played 
by a group of boys known as the 
“disk jockeys,” an affiliate of the 
cafeteria board. These boys meet 
each night after school to tape the 
their 


music is “canned,” with the exception 


next day's program. All of 
of special musical events from th 
music department. The source may 
be the school record library, records 


loaned by students, or selections 
from radio programs. And recently 
we were put on a mailing list for new 
several record com- 


releases from 


panies It is interesting to note the 
improvement in the caliber of the 
tapes as the year progresses—better 
balance 


program improvement in 


diction, greater ingenuity, etc. Of 
course, the disk jockeys don't hesitate 
to use the tape fon school announce 
ments on pep meetings, special club 
and athletic events, etc 

We 


pulsory for our students to eat in the 


have never made it com 


building, but are proud of the fact 


that more than 95 percent do so 
When the 


through the processing line at the 


voluntarily students go 


opening of school, they are given a 
choice of three lunch plans: lunch 


in the cafeteria, lunch away from 


school, or extended lunch period 


away trom school { Le conveTnence 
for family, special diets, living near 
to school, etc If a student chooses 
one of the latter two plans, he is 
issued a lunch pass for going in and 


out of the building 


Tickets Used in Canteen 


Our canteen is open each day from 


3 to 3:45 p.m., and is used by many 
students. Of 
items are ice cream bars, fruit drinks 
Tickets for the 
purchase of food in the canteen may 


1 hes¢ 


ti kets serve two purposes There 1S 


the popular 


Course 


malts, and candy 


be made any day at noon 


no lor line to contend with, and 


a 
is 


there is only one cash transaction 


Recorded music IS provided occa 


sionally and Various musi groups 


have been invited in 


The 


schools is lack of adequate facilities 


main problem with most 


or an insufficient number of lunch 


periods Once this is overcome, you 
still 


In acc epting the 


must get students 


- 


cooperation 
responsibility to 
keep the cafeteria clean and orderly 
und you must make it attractive and 
ple asant so students will desire to use 


the school’s facilities 


‘le 


JON THE AIR 


“Disk Jockeys’ George Gottleib and John Doolittle tape a program to be played in the cofeteria 





‘You’ve Got to Watch Out 





This article is by an executive of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
advertising agency. The incident 
with which it leads off is a true one 
which happened to his daughter. 
The article is reprinted by permis- 
sion from Printers’ Ink, May 21, 
1954. Copyright 1954 by Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co., Inc., 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 











Anne is 14. 

Ske came home from school today 
with an announcement. 

“What do you think!” she said. 
“What do you think our science proj- 
ect for the year is going to be? We're 
going to write to people and make 
them prove those claims they put in 
ads. Our teacher says you've got to 
watch out for advertising.” 


ES, you've got to watch out for 
Vekiutin 

You've got to watch out, if you're 
a young and pretty girl like Anne. 
Advertising might tell you about a 
new belt or a new buckle or a new 
shampoo to put a special gleam in 
those soft and shining curls. You 
have noticed, haven't you, teacher, 
or am I getting old, that clean and 
shining look all the girls’ hair seems 
to have these days? Mother washed 
her hair at least once a month, if 
she didn’t have a cold. Anne and her 
friends wash their pretty hair once 
a week—twice, if they have two 
dates. Advertising, teacher. Sells a 
lot of shampoo. But Anne and her 
friends—and the boy friends—seem 
to like that clean and shining hair. 

Or take soap. Whiter than Mon- 
day. Cleaner than Sunday. Pretty 
silly claims, teacher. Watch out for 
them. You don’t have to go far. Just 
take a look up and down the aisles 
in Anne’s class—your class. Don’t you 
like the girls’ sunny cottons, the boys’ 
white shirts, gay jerseys? Could it 
be that today’s big improvements in 
soaps and detergents have made your 
class cleaner? Or mother’s washday 
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for Advertising’ 


W hen you tell your students this, go a little further 
and explain the inspiring story behind today's ads. 


easier? Or children better dressed? 
Or some of your dull days a little 
brighter? Dangerous, this advertis- 
ing. 

And one more thing, teacher. 
How Does Your Classroom Smell? 

Forgive me if I seem inquisitive? 
But how does your classroom smell? 
You're too young to remember, may- 
be —but when I went to school even 
teacher sometimes smelled. And on 
sticky days, the aroma that rose from 
the classroom or the town hall or the 
country church was hardly the odor 
of sanctity. Who told people about 
deodorants and tooth paste and 
mouthwash and bath powder and 
shaving lotion and all the rest of the 
smell-me-goods? Watch out, teacher. 
Watch out for advertising. 

I could keep this up. But I’m not 
going to. There’s something better 
I'd like to do. Could I come to see 
you some day, teacher? Would you 
step into my car—my advertised car 
—and drive with me to a plant or 
two I know? Would you like to visit 
a laboratory—a food laboratory— 
where careful chemists are making 
patient tests, keeping thorough notes, 
verifying, safeguarding those virtues 
claimed in advertising? 

Would you like to walk down the 
aisles of the animal testing labora- 
tory where guinea pigs and hamsters 
and rabbits live to certify the vita- 
min content of foods soon to be trans- 
lated into bright eyes, long limbs, 
clean good looks for your children? 
Everybody's talking—you must have 
heard them—about how much taller, 


how much sturdier, how much better 
looking today’s children seem to be. 
Watch out, teacher; watch out for 
advertising. 

Step into my car again, teacher. 
Turn on the radio. Listen to adver- 
tising. A home economist is telling 
women how to make a cake. I know 
about that one. I know about the 
sunny kitchens in the flour miller’s 
factory where that cake was first 
developed. I've seen that recipe 
tested—hundreds and hundreds of 
cakes baked to precision standards by 
graduate home economists until they 
got the recipe just right. Then out of 
test-panels all over the country, 
where the cake is baked by brides, 
by grandmothers, by good and in- 
different cooks, so the recipe can have 
its home workout. I know the work 
back of the claims in that particular 
advertising. Teacher, it’s a job—a job 
as tough, as honest, as conscientious 
as the one you are doing for my 
children. 


What's Behind a Jingle? 

Here comes a jingle. It makes a 
gay and lilting claim, words that 
stick in your head, words that make 
you want to march into the store to 
buy. But what's back of the claim? 
Product tests, laboratory tests, gsci- 
entific tests, consumer tests. A con- 
stant and unremitting struggle to 
step up quality, keep costs down. 

Teacher, teacher, teacher. It would 
shock you to know how much that 
advertiser spends to put that jingle 
into the heads and the buying im- 
pulses of every woman in the land. 
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But every penny he spends to tell you 
about the quality of his product 
makes it that much more dangerous 
not to keep the quality high. 

The little man around the corner 
who makes a little product in a little 
hole in the wall and sells it in a 
peddler’s pack or a dingy side street 
store, who knows it will never be 
“branded,” will never wear his name 
—that man can afford to cut corners, 
to take chances on quality. But the 
man who “brands” his product, who 
puts his name on it proudly, the man 
who spends millions to make millions 
know that name, that man is bound 
to guard the value of that name by 
maintaining strict and unvarying 
quality control. 

Take your classes through a factory 
or two, won't you, teacher? Show 
them how much space has been spent 
on testing laboratories, how many 
men and women are on the payroll 
for no other reason than to be sure, 
very,very sure, of the truth of those 
claims the advertiser “puts into ad 
vertising.” 

Visit an advertising agency where 
advertisements See recipe 
testing, product testing going on in 
the agency's kitchens and workshops 
Visit the offices of the ma 
where the advertisement appears 
See the product tested again and 
again to make sure it lives up to 
claims in its advertising. 


grow. 


gazine 


Reputations Are Guarded 

Do magazines accept every adve1 
tisement that comes to them? Of 
course they don’t. They, too, have a 
reputation to guard. They, too, care 
deeply about the protection of their 
reader. They are another step in the 
long chain that verifies the trust- 
worthiness of advertising. 

Tell Anne about the absurd things 
you like so much—the little dog who 
had eaten his fill of the manufac 
turer's dog food at rehearsals and 
wasn't hungry enough to eat when 
the show went on the air. These 
things are funny. They are the spice 
in the spice cake of advertising. 

But they are not important. They 
will play no part in halting the long 
advance in living standards that has 
been a part of the record of America 
since the beginning of advertising. 
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Tell Anne about the early days 
of the automobile industry when 
farmers objected to spending their 
tax money for hard-surface roads. A 
committee of automobile manufac- 
turers discussed the problem with a 
far-seeing senator. “Shall we run ad- 
vertising to sell roads to the farmers?” 
they asked. “I have a better idea,” 
said the senator. 
sell cars to the farmer—and then he 
will fight for good roads!” But neither 
the committee nor the senator could 


“Run advertising to 


have envisioned the part cars and 
good roads would come to play in 
the progress of the farmer. 


Go Beyond Skepticism 

Tell Anne about the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and its unremitting work 
advertisers 
who have abused their privilege. Tell 
Advertising Council 


to track down the few 


her about the 
and the millions that have been con- 
tributed by advertisers in the form 
of messages for the public good 

nurses 


to sell war bonds. to recruit 


Misner 


Herbert Georg Studio 
Holmes 


Nickell 


to do a hundred and one other vital 
services. 
Yes—teacher—tell my child to 
watch out for advertising. Tell her 
to test it by her own experience—to 


buy products she likes, made by 


people she trusts. 


But, please, teacher, don't stop 
when you have made Anne a skeptic. 
Go just a little further, won't you 
Open her eyes to the long pro- 
cession of dedicated men and women 
who have fought to make products 
better, worked to bring prices lower, 


cheerfully convinced that they were 


») 


part and parcel of a big and impor- 
tant thing—the system of 
distribution, you might tell Anne, 
too, that has brought better health 
and better housing, better food and a 


American 


fuller measure of good living to mil- 
lions in America. And it is this system 
of distribution that is paying a major 
eost of the 


painful, but genuinely inspiring, pro 


share of the slow and 
cess of inching up the world by its 


bootstraps 


—IEA Photo 
Ryan 


Photo by Toloff 
Youngert 


SEVEN NATIONAL PRESIDENTS, and all from Illinois! Seldom is one state favored with such an un 
usual number of presidents of national educational organizations as illinois has this year. The 


tidal wave of national presidencies includes, 


from left, 


top row, J. Lester Buford of Mt. Vernon, 


National Education Association; Paul Misner of Glencoe, American Association of School Adminis 


trators; Helen Ryan of the IEA staff, National Education Field Service Association; 
Notional Educational Secretaries Association 
Supt. Vernon L. Nickell, National Council of Chief State School Officers; 


Luck of Evanston, 


and Martha A 


Bottom row, from left, are State 


Aubrey J. Holmes, execu 


tive secretary of the State Teachers Retirement System, National Council on Teacher Retirement; 
and Eugene Youngert of Oak Park, Headmasters Association of the United States. The Headmasters 
Association is an organization of 100 men who are executive heads of public and private schools 
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BELLEVILLE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL HAS 


In the waiting room of the counsel 
ing suite, Belleville students wait for 
appointments with their counselors 


A Continuous C counseling Senuice 


Every student is interviewed every semester 
by one of a staff of four counselors, 
and registration is no longer a headache. 


a COUNSELING SERVICE of the 
Belleville Township High School 
reaches every student every semes- 
ter. Since September, 1954, the stu- 
dents have been registered on this 
basis. The present enrollment of the 
school is 1776, and each student is 
assigned to one of four full-time, 
professionally prepared counselors. 

By interviewing each student at 
least once each semester, the coun- 
selors are constantly adding to their 
understanding of the students by 
accumulating and summarizing in- 
formation gathered from tests, 
grades, activity participation, work 
experiences, health history, and the 
like. 

In the the 
seeks to help the student gain an 


interview, counselor 
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understanding of his potentialities, 
his educational “blind spots,” and the 
fields 
chances for success and happiness. 

Other activities of the counselors 


career wherein lie his best 


include conferences with parents on 
student problems, conferences to 
give instructors information helpful 
in teaching, surveillance of students 
who are failing and students who are 
not working to capacity, and con- 
ferences with the principal on prob- 
lems of the curriculum and the need 


tor stafl and classrooms. 


Counsel for Semester Ahead 


As soon as a new semester is 


under way, the counseling staff be- 
gins to counsel the students to get 


their choices of subjects and activi- 


HALL 


By HAL O. 


Township Higt 


ties for the following semester. A 
month or so before the end of a 
semester, all students will have been 
registered, the students assigned to 
classes, the faculty 
instruction, and the program fitted 
into the existing school facilities. All 


organized for 


that remains to be done at the end 
of the semester is to re-register thos? 
students who have failed and whose 
failure had not been anticipated. 

As a result, instruction begins with 
the first y of the 
and continues without interruption. 
the and 


gym classes, study halls, and lunch 


day new semester 


Classes are proper size, 
periods have been balanced during 
the counseling period. No longer 
present are the backlash of oversized 
the lack of classroom 


classes, and 
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space or staff which used to plague 


instruction for 10 days to two weeks 
after the opening of a new semeste1 

In the past two days were spent 
for registration, during which stu 
dents went to members of subject 
matter departments tor registration 
advice and were enrolled for the new 
semester on the spot. All members 
of the faculty participated in the 
registration program. A running tally 
of class, study hall, gym sections, and 
lunch periods was kept, but despite 
the most careful planning some were 
always oversized. Ten days to two 
weeks were usually required to re 
register many students after instruc- 
tion had begun to adjust classes to 


workable size. 


Four Days Saved 

With the new plan, four full days 
of instruction are saved each yea 
and the confusion and wasted effort 
of the “clean-up” period at the be 
ginning of the new semester has been 
practically eliminated. 


To facilitate counseling, the board 


THE COUNSELORS con- 
fer. From left, they are 
Alfred J. Budde, fresh- 
E. G 


and 


man counselor; 


Hexter, registrar 
senior counselor; Robert 
Eller, sophomore coun- 
selor; C. J. Corrough, 
guidance director and 


junior counselor 
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of education approved the alteration 
of a classroom to provide an office 
ot the 


records room, al 


for each four counselors, a 


1 occupational infor 
mation library, a testing room, and 
the 


rapher and a 


space for receptionist stenog 


for the 


uting room 


students. 


LIBRARY in the counseling suite, containing occ 
xilable to the dents 


pational materials, is ava st 


PROSPECTIVE engineer 
ing student 
spatial relationships test 


by C. J 


is given o 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE 


uture Teather: ol 


By EDWARD NETELAND 


Graduate St 


esident. Illinois A stion 


I've heard of 


47 EE TA? 
what is it?” 


it, but just 
This and similar 
questions: have been asked of me 
many times since | became president 
of the Illinois Association of Future 
Teachers of America. Many inter- 
ested school people seem to want to 
know more about the FTA, its goals, 
objectives, policies, organization, and 
cost. 

The recent growth of interest in 
FTA has been phenomenal. New 
clubs and chapters are being organ- 
ized every week. As of Mar, 8, there 
were 127 FTA clubs in the high 
schools of Illinois and 17 chapters 
in Illinois colleges. The approximate 
FTA membership in the state is 4054 
high-school students and 1147 col- 
lege students. 

The IAFTA officers set as their 
goal for this year an active FTA 
group on every high-school and col- 
lege campus in Illinois. Some prog- 
ress has been made, but the real 
attainment will come when all IIli- 
nois educators see the FTA as a vital 
part of their professional organiza- 
tions and realize its value to the fu- 
ture of teaching. Therefore, as a last 
effort before turning the gavel over 
to the newly elected president of 
IAFTA, I am attempting to answer 
the questions most often asked re- 
garding FTA, with the hope that all 
Illinois teachers will make a con- 
certed effort to help us reach our 
100 percent goal. 

What is the FTA movement? The 
Future Teachers of America move- 
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ent. Northwestern University 


>t Future 


Teo hers of Amer 


ment began in 1937 as a centennial 
memorial to Horace Mann, the father 
of the American common school sys- 
tem. It was a into a nation- 
wide organization by Joy Elmer 
Morgan and the editorial staff of the 
NEA Journal. 

The FTA offers young people ac 
tivities through which they can im- 
prove themselves and look forward 
to useful careers in teaching. Based 
on the belief that “no one can teach 
more than he is,” the FTA movement 
emphasizes loyalty to the fundamen- 
tals of good living, the establishment 
of a definite purpose and plan in life, 
and the development of the will to 
work and to persevere. FTA expects 
from each member the best that he 
is and has. The FTA organization 
gives its members systematic train- 
ing and practice in the art of coop- 
erative action and professional lead- 
ership. 

How is FTA organized? Like the 
Future Farmers of America, the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America is organ- 
ized as a federation of local groups 
of students interested in the teach- 
ing profession. The groups are organ- 
ized as clubs in the high schools and 
as chapters in the colleges. 

Who establishes and controls the 
policies of the organization? Each 
club or chapter manages its own 
activities autonomously within its 
local school regulations. To facili- 
tate the exchange of ideas with fu- 
ture teachers from other areas, how- 
ever, and to provide a means of 


cooperating on general policies that 
all groups can follow, the club and 
chapter leaders themselves have or 
ganized statewide and national asso 
ciations. The Illinois Association of 
Future Teachers of America holds 
a convention and several regional 
workshops each year, publishes the 
IAFTA Newsletter, and distributes 
groups 
m of Future 


many aids to its member 
The National 


Teachers of America also provides 


Associat*; 


much assistance with its annual lead- 
ership conference and convention, 
its organizational manuals, its direc- 
tory, and many other services. Gen- 
eral FTA policie s are established 

the representative voting deleg: ates 
of the local clubs and chaptcrs at 
their state and national conventions. 
Business and activities of both the 
IAFTA and the NAFTA are 


on by the elected officers of those 


carried 


associations. 


What connection does FTA have 
with IEA and NEA? From its begin- 
ning the teachers of America have 
interested in the FTA 
movement. Because it prov ides an 


been vitally 


excellent media for the selective re- 
cruitment of capable candidates for 
teaching, and because it offers poten- 
tial teachers motivation and appro- 
priate experiences for proper prepa- 
ration, teachers can readily see its 
value in the upbuilding of their 
profession. 

Through their professional organ- 
izations, the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Education 
Association, the teachers have given 
moral and financial support to the 
FTA. Staff members from the parent 
organizations handle the consider- 
able amount of clerical work needed 
to keep the FTA associations run- 
ning smoothly. The IEA and NEA 
subsidize the expenses of IAFTA and 
NAFTA, which far exceed the money 
taken in from the smali amount of 
dues paid by the local clubs and 
chapters. 

By maintaining membership in 
IAFTA and NAFTA, local FTA 
members are directly affiliated with 
the IEA and the NEA. Thus, the 
future teacher establishes early the 
professional citizenship he will wish 
to continue as long as he is a teacher. 
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Because he has developed his lead 
ership powers and has learned his 
professional responsibilities before- 
hand, the future teacher avoids the 
professional floundering that bewild- 
ers so many beginning teachers. 

What are the FTA goals and ob- 
jectives? The general goals of FTA 
are “to develop among young people 
who are preparing to be teachers an 
organization which shall be an in- 
tegral part of state and national edu- 
cation associations, to give them 
practical experience in working to- 
gether in a democratic way on the 
problems of the profession, . . . to 
interest the best young men and 
women in education as a lifelong 
career, to encourage careful selection 
of persons admitted to schools which 
prepare teachers, with emphasis on 
both character and scholarship, and 
to seek through dissemination of 
information and through higher 
standards of preparation to bring 
teacher supply and demand into a 
reasonable balance.” 

And then, because of the difter- 
ence between a high-school student 
looking toward the future and a col- 
lege student who has determined his 
future, the goals of the two groups 
different. The FTA 


purposes for high-school clubs are: 


are somewhat 
“to provide information on vocation- 
al opportunities in education and 
the special competencies required; 
to aid in offer 
participation in pre-vocational ac- 
tivities which are both exploratory 
and developmental in nature; to pre- 
vide opportunities to identify and 
develop the qualities and aptitudes 
basic to successful teaching; to un- 
derstand the development and pur- 
poses of our public schools, and to 
appreciate the contributions they 


self-evaluation; to 


make to our democratic free societ’y.* 

The FTA purposes for college 
chapters are: “to provide experiences 
which will interest capable students 
in teaching as a career; to encourage 
the careful selection and guidance of 
persons admitted to teacher-educa- 
tion programs; to prov ide opportuni- 
ties for developing personal growth, 
professional competencies, an under- 
standing of the history and ethics of 
the organized teaching profession, 
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‘ charter ), 


participation in cooperative work on 
the problems of the profession and 
the community, and active profes 
sional membership on the local, state 
national, and world ievels.” 

The purposes of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Future Teachers of Amer 
ica, as stated in its constitution, are: 
“1) to foster and integrate the devel- 
opment of Future Teachers clubs 
and chapters; 2 
articulation between local FTA chap- 
ters and clubs and the IEA, the NEA, 
and the World 


Organizations of the Teaching Pro 


to establish a closer 


Confederation of 


fession; and 3) to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning teacher trends 
professional opportunities, and the 
educational activities of non-profes 


sional groups.” 

Who may organize a local FTA 
group? Any group of 10 or more stu 
dents interested in the teaching pro 
fession who receive the consent of 
their local 
select a faculty sponsor and start the 


school authorities may 
organizational procedures. 

What organizational procedures 
are followed? An interested group 
should first secure the services of an 
outstanding local teacher as spon- 
sor. Then send for charter applica 
tion blanks and other organizational 
aids from Wendell C. Kennedy, State 
FTA Coordinator, Illinois Education 
Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield. He will mail out 
all necessary information and appli- 
cation forms for both Illinois and 
national membership, including the 
FTA Manual which lists in detail the 
steps to follow in forming a local 
club or chapter. 

How much are the FTA dues? The 
high-school FTA clubs pay annual 
national dues of $2 per club (plus 
$1 extra the first year only for their 
and state dues of $1 if the 
club has fewer than 20 members, 
$1.50 for 21 to 50 members, $2 for 
51 to 100 members, and $3 for a 
membership of more than 100. 

The college FTA chapters pay the 
same state dues as the high-schoo! 
clubs. The national dues are $2 per 
individual college FTA member per 
year, which entitles the college mem- 
ber to associate membership in both 


the NEA and the IEA, plus individ- 


ual copies of the monthly magazines 
of both associations. 

Since the unified dues plan has 
been adopted by both NAFTA and 
IAFTA, all dues are cleared through 
the state office and can be included 
check the 


applications forms returned to Mr 


in one accompanying 
Kennedy 

Local dues are determined by the 
well to 


local It would be 


check the materials in the packet 


group 


accompanying the application blanks 
and determine the approximate costs 
ot proposed club projects before set 


ting the amount of local dues 


What 
available? A sterling silver pin, the 


identifying insignia are 
national emblem of membership in 


FTA, can be secured from IAFTA 
or NAFTA headquarters at $1 each 


An electrotype or a reproduction 
of the FTA emblem or of the FTA 
mav be borrowed by 


pm groups 


stationery o1 
NAFTA 
Education 


Street NW 


wishing to prepare 


materials, from 
National 
Association, 1201 16th 
Washington 6, D.( 

The national FTA colors are black 


white, and flame red. 


printed 
headquarters 


From what sources may help be 
secured? A wealth of helpful ma- 
available from the FTA 
both the IEA and NEA 
headquarters. If their schedules can 
be arranged, any of the IAFTA offi 


terials is 
offices in 


cers, Mr. Kennedy, or one of the 
other IEA staff members may be able 


to meet with local groups to help 


with their organizational problems 
Also, members of nearby FTA clubs 
or chapters usually are anxious to 
help organize a new group. 

The IAFTA fall workshops and 
spring convention are excellent 
sources of inspiration and informa- 
tion. Those interested in forming 
FTA groups are always welcome to 
attend these meetings. 

In what worthwhile activities may 
FTA members participate? The pos- 
sibilities for FTA activities are al- 
most limitless. To name only a few: 
cadet teaching, supporting a foreign 
student, parties for underprivileged 
exhibits and 


children, educational 


(C ntinued 





Dramatic Skits for Use 
By Teacher Groups 
Are Available from IEA 


Scripts for the following dramatic skits, 
suitable for use by teacher groups, are 
available without charge from the Depart- 
ment of Professional and Public Relations, 
Hlinois Education Association, 100 East 
Edwards Street, Springfield, Ml. 

The Principal of the Thing! by Howard 
T. Abernathie. The school principal, Mr. 
Ed. U. Cator, is visited by several parents, 
each of whom has a problem (child). 

Charm School for Teachers, by Patte 
Maneese. With the help of a fortune teller, 
two teachers are rejuvenated (not without 
much doing!) in a magical visit to a charm 
school. 

Sound Public Relations (from the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers—author 
unknown). A former radio actor tells a 
story about three school teachers, while 
the audience supplies the proper sound 
effects. 

Ballad for Pedagogues, by 
Raine. Four (or more) teachers 
in rhyme, rhythm, and song their many 
“chores” confronting them. 

At St. Peter's Gate, by Helen Ryan. Five 
teachers are met and properly taken care 
of by St. Peter. 

The Great “Quo Vadis,” by Helen Ryan, 
Lillian Lehman, and Robbins Barstow. 
Three teachers learn about the past, pres- 
ent, and future of the teaching profession 
from a crystal-ball gazer. 

Go Forth and Teach, by Lucille Arm- 
strong. A dramatic tribute to Horace Mann 

As Written in the Code, by Charles E. 
Howell. The dynamics of the Illinois 
teachers’ code of ethics is presented in a 


Margaret 
discuss 


series of nine scenes. 

Public Relations in the Classroom, by 
Mary Ellen Brain. In an executive com- 
mittee meeting of a local education associa- 
tion, the main tenets of the PR handbook, 
It Starts In The Classroom, are dramati- 
cally portrayed. 

A New Recruit, by members of the De- 
catur FTA Club. An organization meeting 
of a local Future Teachers of America 
club is re-enacted. 

A Teacher Is Born, by Wendell C. Ken- 
nedy. The story of a high-school boy’s 
determination to become a teacher, in 
spite of the opposition he meets. 

Your Children’s Keeper, by members of 
the Monmouth FTA Club. A panel of 
future teachers challenges the voting tax- 
payers to protect the teachers of their 
children. 

May All Such Dreams Come True, by 
Katherine Stapp. Four from the 
early history of education in Illinois 

Basic Fudge, by Robert E. Vasey. A 
take-off on the critics’ charge that some 
courses are a waste of time, taught by 
lazy teachers to lazy students 

The Past Is Prologue, by a 
Illinois teachers. The complete script of the 
dramatic chronicle of education in Illinois 
as presented for the IEA centennial cele- 
bration in 1953 and again for the NEA 
convention in 1955. 


scenes 


group of 


Today's HS Grad Better Educated, But States Vary 


Today’s high-school graduates are better 
educated than the graduates of a dozen 
years ago, a nationwide series of tests ad- 
ministered by the University of Chicago 
shows. At the same time, the variations in 
educational achievement from state to state 
are so great that students in many areas 
are being short-changed educationally. 

The results come from new test stand- 
ards for educational achievement designed 
by Benjamin S. Bloom, professor of educa- 
tion and examiner for the University of 
Chicago. ; 

These tests, developed under contract for 
the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education of the US Department of 
Defense, were divided into five main sec- 
tions: English, social studies, natural sci- 
ences, literary materials, and mathematics. 

The most improvement between 1943 
and 1955 was noted in mathematics, the 
least in social studies. In 1955, the average 
senior tested in mathematics did better 
than 58 percent of the seniors tested in 
1943. In social studies, the average senior 
of 1955 did better than 52 percent of 
those tested in 1943. The scale has shifted 
on the average upwards by more than five 
points out of one hundred. 

The new tests were 
39,000 high-school seniors in their last two 
statistically 


given to some 


months of school. This is a 
arrived at sample of 5 percent of the na- 
tion’s high-school students. More than 814 
high schools in every state participated 
The tests were not given to evening, voca- 
tional, two-year, or Negro high schools 

The tests are intended to provide a new 
set of standards to replace those developed 
at the university. The need to replace these 


older tests came because it was suspected 


Evanston High to Try Aides, 


An experiment will be launched at Evans- 
ton Township High School during the 


1956-57 school year designed to reveal 
ways of meeting the teacher shortage in 
the high schools. 

The Evanston project will demonstrate 
ways in which some of the more capablk 
teachers in a single high school may use 
closed-circuit television and teachers assist- 
ants (clerical aides and cadet teachers) 
to give effective instruction to an increased 
number of pupils. The method will be 
used in two courses: beginning typewrit- 
ing and English-speech. 

This project is part of a program spon- 
sored by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, financed by a 
$120,000 grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Experiments 
in meeting the high-school teacher shortage 
are also scheduled for Newton High School 
in Newton, Mass., and tentatively for 
two other systems. Plans call for 
establishing projects in six additional sys- 
tems with supplementary grants to ass’st 
them during the next school year 

The experiments were announced by 
Charles W. Sanford, chairman of the 
ricukam planning and development com- 
mittee of NASSP and associate dean of the 
College of Education at the University 
of Illinois. The initiated 


SC hool 


cur- 


committee has 


that the older standards were somewhat 
too low. 

The differences between the states were 
extremely marked. While all students had 
been exposed to 12 years of formal educa- 
tion, 80 percent of the students in the best 
state ranked better than the average stu- 
dent in the worst. This provides an index 
of the effectiveness of each state’s educa- 
tional system. 

The states ranked lowest in the 
are on the whole those which spend less 
than $200 per pupil on education. All 11 
of the states at the bottom of the rankings 
spent less than this figure. 


tests 


About one quarter of the high-school 
graduates on’a national average go on to 
college. In the top third of the states on 
the tests, 88 percent had more than the 
average. In the bottom third of 
19 percent had the na- 


national 
the states, 
average ot 


only 
tional students going on to 
college. Of the 12 lowest states according 
to Professor Bloom’s ratings, only one had 
less than the national draft 
rejections. This means that states with the 
least effective educational systems are pro- 
viding less than their proportionate shar 
of men for the armed forces. 

The states ranked at the bottom of the 
scale also tended to have more peopk 
moving out of them than moving in, which 
opportunities for the 


average ot 


indicates lessened 
citizens of the state. Citizens in the states 
ranked low tended to 


presidential elections, spe nd less money on 


also vote less in 
libraries, and spend fewer years in school 
attendance 

The identity and rankings of individual 


states are not revealed in these findings 


Closed-Cireuit TV 


the experiments 

The Evanston that 
closed-circuit TV facilities and equipment 
will be available to the staff during the 
this year, to be used 


project prov ides 


second semester of 
in other subject fields by interested teachers 
to determine what additional courses may 
be added later to the experimental pro- 
gram. It is also planned to test in various 
subjects what can be taught more effec- 
tively, as effectively, or less effectively 
by these methods. 

Each participating school in the program 
will evaluate the effectiveness of the in 
struction offered in connection with thes« 
new approaches. The entire program is 
directed toward the improvement of the 
quality of instruction through the improved 
use of staff while meeting the 
teacher shortage 

The curriculum committee pointed out 
that as a result of mounting enrollments in 
the face of the decreasing supply of 
teachers, a high schools are 
eliminating courses 
and employing teachers who are not fully 
qualified. It is hoped that these new ap- 
proaches will demonstrate ways through 
may in part meet their 

problem and improve 
offered their 


resources 


number of 


increasing ¢€ lass size, 


which schools 
teacher 
the quality of 


tudents 


shortage 
instruction 
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gen and education are an “imper- 
ative partnership,” the president of the 
US Chamber of Commerce told luncheon 
eighth annual IEA-ISNU 
School Public Relations Conference at 
Normal Mar. 10. Pres. A. Boyd Campbell 
of Jackson, Miss., US Chamber of 
Commerce studies have shown that “if we 
lift the level of education, the level of the 
economy will follow. The better the edu- 
cation, the better the business.” 

The luncheon speaker pointed out that 
the chamber’s “great and continuing aim is 
to raise the educational levels of youth 
and adults and to promote a better under- 


guests at the 


said 


standing of our educational system.” 

Emphasizing the importance of this aim, 
Mr. Campbell said, “I sell pencils, but 
who write. Every 
child to write, I 
books, but 


time 


only to those time a 


teacher teaches a have 
another 
to those who read 


child to 


customer. I sell only 


Every a teacher 


teaches a read, I have another 


customer 


ISNU Phot« 


DISCUSSION GROUPS at the IEA-ISNU School Public Relations Conference were lively and interesting 
This section discussed public relations organization for regular and special projects. Seated behind the 
desk are the co-leaders: at left is Virgil Judge, superintendent of Mattoon schools; at right is Arthur 
Milward, principal of Mt. Vernon Township High School. More than 300 persons attended the conference 


Business and Education Must Be Partners, 


Campbell Tells School Public Relations Conference 


education 
And no 


edu- 


Of course I am for better 
it is the very breath of life to m« 
matter what business you're in, more 
cation will help your business.” 

Mr. Campbell was introduced by Arthur 
H. Larsen, acting president of ISNU, who 
presided at the luncheon meeting 

The opening session of the conterence¢ 
a panel presentation on 


was devoted to 


ISNU Photo 


BUSINESS is education's partner 
of the US Chamber of Commerce told luncheon 
A. Boyd Campbell of Jackson, 
that 


the president 


guests, and Pres 
Miss., at 


agreeable one for [EA Executive Secretary Irving 


rostrum, makes partnership an 
Pearson, Chicago Sun-Times Reporter Ruth Dun 
bar, and Forest W. Cooke 


gram director of station WHBF-TV in Rock Island 


at far right, pro- 
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Schools, press, and radio-TV participate in IEA-ISNU meeting. 


Pane ] 


I 1secu- 


Improving School Public Relations 
IEA 


Pe arson 


members were introduced by 
tive Secretary Irving F 

Miss Ruth Dunbar, education 
for the Chicago Sun-Times, listed 
ways in which educators can improve their 
relations with the 1) be 
tic and less naive about the real functions 
more professional in 


re porte I 
three 
re alis 


press more 


of the press; 2) be 


news releases—do not omit essential ce 


tails, be accurate 
in plenty of time, 


get the news to the press 
send advance notice of 
meetings if possible know the press dead 
lines, and be available to the 
he needs to check on the 
completely frank and honest in 
with the 


‘Keep Welcome Mat Out' 
Miss Dunbar that the 
is the important one 


reporter if 
story and 3 be 
dealings 


pre SS 


third 
and the one 
“Kee p 
] 


said point 
most 
over which most controversies aris 


the welcome mat out in fair weather an 
foul, she advised 

Forest W. Cooke director of 
WHBF-TV in Island, told 
conference participants that television is a 
for Ss hool 


relations purposes but one which schools 


program 
station Rock 


medium tailor-mac public 
trom 
lucators Put 


vourself off 


mostly have shied away 

Mir Cooke 
your fears behind you 
to your local TV program director. He 
be glad to help you In 


school TV series, the speaker said it is im 


, 
advised the « 


ind hie 
will 
programming a 
portant to plan the entire series well in 
rivance to keep several programs ready 
ihe id ot schedule ind to keep the public 
through the teachers, children, PTA, et 
aware of the program during the entir 
series. He also pointed out that programs 
are not the only way to get an idea across 


school's 


effective 


about the 


ind activities are also very 


spot announcements 


needs 
IEA 
at good te iching 1s good public 
as the child thinks of the 
home thinks of the 
Public 


1 
school 


President Carruthers emphasized 


tl rela 


tions teacher 
so the school 
He said 

atter 


who has been injured 


he Iping 
c hild 


and patience with 


relations is 
Johnny cheering the 
1 parent who is distraught. It is teachin, 
i Sunday School 
Scout 


class, helping with a 


PTA It is 
knowing, liking, and understanding George 
the butcher ind Jake, the And 
it is good teaching, enthusiastic 
to the 
It is happiness within the 
style. It is harmony 
i code of ethics 
scrupulously practiced It is an excitement 


troop or assisting the 
barber 
above all 
dedication 


teaching, a profession 


school, family 
with co-workers, and 
honestly arrived at, and 


in enthusiasm for school and education 


with unashamed loyalty.” 

After the 
considered problems 
the conference them« Improving School 
Public Relations.” 


versial problems how do we handle them 


panel presentation, sectior 


meetings basec on 


Topi s included contro 


school board-administrative responsibilities 
relations interpretation of cur 
reaching ill of the 


internal publie relations—do those at school 


In public 


' 
ricula ire we peopl 


and its purposes 


for reg 


understand the school 


relations organization 


und public 


ular and special projects 

Co-chairmen of the conference, annually 
sponsored by Illinois State Normal Univer 
sity and the Illinois Education Association 
were Mrs. Gertrude Hall, ISNU director 
of publicity, and Claude E. Vick, IEA di 


rector of professional and public relations 
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By 
KATHERINE STAPP 


Danville High School 


A FUTURE TEACHER of 
1970 hopes one day to 
be like her teacher, Miss 
Donna Richison, fourth- 
grade teacher at Elm- 
wood School in Danville 
Donna received her in- 
spiration to teach when 
she was enrolled in the 
first grade taught by . . . 


(See next picture 





What Makes a Good Teacher”? 


The colleges, the schools, the profession, the family, the person, the patrons all have a part. 


— CHILDREN, our schools, and 
our national safety depend on 
the quality of our teachers.” 

No one will quarrel with this state- 
ment, but many will ask, “What do 
we mean by the quality of our 
teachers? What makes a_ good 
teacher anyhow?” 

The recent White House Confer- 
ence answered the question thus: 
“A good teacher is one with a broad 
educational background, good pro- 
fessional training, good moral char- 
acter, good physical and mental 
health, an active interest in children 
and youth, a desire for self improve- 
ment, the ability to work with others, 
and a pride in teaching.” 


Money Willi Help 


The public and the profession 
alike are looking for this kind of 
teachers. Will money alone buy what 
they want? Admittedly it will help. 
As long as industry, business, and 
other professions are able to outbid 
boards of education, the schools and 
the communities are limited in their 
ability to fill vacancies with potenti 
ally excellent teachers. Even worse, 
they are not able to hold in the 
profession many of their most able 
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and successful members. 

Yes, it costs money to have good 
teachers, but Midas himself could 
not make a teacher who fits all of 
the White House qualifications. 
said that three 
agencies have a direct responsibility 
for the making of a good teacher; 
they are the teacher-preparing in- 
stitution, the public schools, and the 
profession. But these alone can not 
supply the answer, for the basis of 
“good moral character” and “physical 
and mental health” are found in the 
family and in the early education of 
the child. A “desire for self im- 
provement” and “the ability to work 
with others” are fostered by dedi- 


Someone has 


cated teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Background and Training 

It is the responsibility of the col- 
lege to insure that each prospective 
teacher has “a broad educational 
background” and “good professional 
training.” Programs at the various 
colleges within the state will differ; 
but course names and numbers never 
signify real worth. Much depends 
upon the instructor. Happy is the 
student who has the opportunity of 


working under one or more of the 
great professional and _ intellectual 
leaders of today. 

In recent years colleges have be- 
gun to appreciate their responsibili- 
ties in the line of guidance. Not only 
must qualified young people be in- 
terested in becoming teachers, but 
the misfits must be steered away. 
And those seeking to prepare them- 
selves for teaching must be encour- 
aged to gain not only the needed 
knowledge and skills but also an 
understanding of professional ethics. 

Part of this understanding of what 
it means to be a member of the pro- 
fession may come to the student if 
he is a member of a Future Teachers 
of America chapter. Fifteen Illinois 
colleges now have such groups. 

In Illinois the Teacher Certifica- 
tion Board has, by action of the last 
General Assembly, the responsibility 
of examining teacher-education pro- 
grams and accepting or rejecting 
them. This work, now under way, 
will tend to keep high the standards 
in the 48 colleges that have such 
programs. 

Twelve of the Illinois colleges are 
now accredited by the NCATE, the 
National Council for the Accredi- 
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tation of Teacher Education, an 
autonomous group organized as the 
result of NEA action. Since cooper- 
ation with the council is entirely 
voluntary, however, and only schools 
requesting evaluation of their 
teacher-education 


visited, the fact that no more are 


programs are 
listed does not condemn other IIli- 
nois schools. 

No matter how well planned the 
program is, however, or how success- 
ful the student has been in college, 
he is never totally prepared for the 
job that is his when he steps into a 
real classroom. Armed with “an ac- 
tive interest in children and youth” 


the last of the White House Confer- 
ence requirements—“a pride in teach 
ing. 

Other teachers often hold the key 
to the happiness of the newcomer. 


make 


him confident, inspired, and ready 


Their treatment of him may 


to do good work, or leave him dis 
illusioned and insecure. Teaching is 
a cooperative profession; as long as 
it stays that way, the climate will 
be favorable for good teaching and 
the making of good teachers 

The superintendent, as well as all 
other teachers, must be included in 
this cooperation. A good adminis- 
trator accepts it as a sign of his 





Miss Gladys Ramsey, left 
now teaching at North 
east School in Danville 
who answers questions 
and posses on “trade 
secrets” to Mrs. Marilyn 
Roe, also a first-grade 
teacher, who this year 
begon her teaching ot 
Northeast while her hus 
band . 


failure when they fail. Teachers have 


greater opportunity for success when 


the school has a definite supervisory 


includes friendly 
affected. Nor 
should such a program be for the 


program which 


conferences for all 


probationary teacher alone; the older 
teacher, too, appreciates and needs 
a word of praise, a friendly sugges 
tion, the realization that somebody 


cares 


Pride in Profession 


“Proud to 


cepted as the slogan of the organized 


teach” has been ac 
teaching profession. For more than 
a hundred years the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association and the National 
Education Association have been 
leaders in the fight for the greater: 
competencies that build this pride 
in the teaching profession. 

In Illinois the IEA has consistently 
been a leader in the promotion of 
better school legislation, but in the 
last analysis, the bills themselves are 
passed by the legislature and signed 
by the governor school bill 


affects teachers and the quality of 


Every 


teaching. Especially is this true of 


bills dealing with salaries, welfare 


conditions, and certification 


Certification laws are valuablk 


means for raising or lowering the 
prospects for better teachers. Until 
the last 


session of the legislature 





and “a desire to teach,” he now 
finds he must play the role of in- 
structor, disciplinarian, adviser, 
judge, guide, peacemaker, and com- 
forter. He is facing a big job with 


many problems. 


Social, Personal Adjustment 

Some of the problems are _per- 
sonal, some social, some professional 
To the school system the profes- 
sional may seem most important, but 
these will be more easily solved if 
the new teacher finds satisfactory 
answers to his social and personal 
problems. Knowing this, many 
school systems now plan definite 
orientation programs to help new 
teachers get started right and be 
happy in their work. Only when 
teachers are happy can they develop 
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Dwayne Roe, left, teaching his first 
year in the social science department 
at Danville High School, looks for 
advice to Glenn Robertson, another 
history teacher, who is this year serv 
ing as president of the Danville Edu 
cation Association 


Photos by Bob Laury, 
Danville High School Student 





Illinois had 22 «lifferent kinds of 
certificates. The 
been reduced to six, but Illinois still 
has one type of certificate that 
definitely does not lead to better 
teaching. This is the emergency pro- 
visional. Requirements for this cer- 
tificate are so low that educational 
leaders are asking the legislature to 
refuse to renew the law permitting 


number has now 


this type. 


Schools Are Concern of All 

Certification laws and other school 
laws as well, are interpreted and 
enforced through the offices of the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction and the county superin- 
tendents of schools. Both of these 
governmental offices are continually 
working toward the upgrading of the 
profession. They represent the in- 
terest the governmental agencies of 
the state and nation have in better 
teaching. 

The government and the profes- 
sion are not alone in this interest, 
mothers and fathers 


however, for 


have always had a very real concern 
for all that affects the well-being of 
their children. Their responsibility 
in the making of a good teacher is 
very real, too. Every teacher dreams 
of the Utopia wherein each child will 
come to school with the desire to 
learn. The attitude of the home is 
reflected in the attitude of the stu- 
dent. The attitude of the students 
makes easier or harder the work of 
the teacher, may make her 
chance of becoming a good teacher 


and 


very near or well-nigh unattainable. 

The parent-teacher association has 
proved a means for better under- 
standing of parents and _ teachers 
But community interest and help for 
the teacher is bigger than parent- 
teacher conferences. 
Everyone who pays taxes, ev eryone 


meetings or 


who hires or works with the product 
of the schools—in fact, every citizen 
in the community has a responsibility 
in respect to the schools and the 
teachers. 

The White 
made up largely of lay citizens, 


House Conference, 


focused the attention of the entire 
country on this truth. “We 
enough good teachers to develop 
each child to his full potential,” said 
the conferees, “and we can get them 


want 


if we care enough.” 


We Must Care Enough 


Perhaps the whole truth is summed 


those words, “If we care 


If public and profession 


up in 
enough.” 
alike care, we can be sure that IIli- 
nois will have good teachers. The 
interest is now aroused as never be- 
fore; groundwork is being made for 


series of conferences in 


another 
1957. 


people are working together. They 


Meanwhile school and _ lay 
are finding that the responsibility for 
the making of a good teacher ex- 
tends to all—the parents, the schools, 
the public, the state. They accept 
this responsibility, for they know 
that the wisdom, the zeal, the power 
of the next generation lie in the 
hands of the teachers of today, and 
all America has a stake in the quality 
of those teachers. 





HEA-NEA HONOR ROLL 


100 Percent County 


Shelby 


100 Percent Districts 


Alton (C.U.) 

Antioch Township High School 

Arlington Heights Township High School 
Barrington Consolidated High School 
Bluford (El.) 

Bowen (P.O. Riverdale, Chicago 27 
Danville (C.C.) 

Deerfield 

East Prairie (P.O. Skokie) 

Fairview (P.O. Skokie) 

Geneva (C.1).) 

Glencoe 

Gurnee, Warren Township High School 
Harrisburg (El.) 

Highland Park (Dist. 107) 

Hinsdale Township High School 
Homewood 

Hoyleton (Cons.) 

Kenilworth (J. Sears) 

Kildeer (C.C.) (R.R. 1, Prairie View) 
Kirby-MecIntosh (R.R., Tinley Park) 
LaGrange (El.) 
Lake Bluff (El.) 
Lenox (C.C.) (P. O. 
Maywood (El.) 
Metropolis (C.C.) 
Minier (C.C.) 

Noble (West Richland C.U.) 

North Chicago (C.C.) 

Orion (C.U.) 

Ottawa Township High School 

Palos Park (C.C.) 

Pleasant Hill (404 Claremont, E. Peoria) 
River Forest 
River Grove 
Rome (C.C.) 
Schiller Park 
South Holland 
Stockland (C.C.) 

Unity (C.C.) (R.R. 1, Brookport) 


Cameron) 


(P.O. Dix) 
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Verona (C.C.) 
Western Springs 
Winthrop Harbor 
Wyanet (C.C.) 
Zion (El.) 


100 Percent Schools 


Hiawatha School 

Irving School 

LaVergne School 

Berwyn, Pershing School 

Berwyn, Piper School 

Carbondale, Attucks School 

‘arbondale, Brush School 

‘arbondale, Thomas School 

‘arbondale, Winkler School 

carlinville, Chesterfield School 
‘arlinville, South School 

‘arlinville, Standard City School 

‘asey, Attendance Centers 

‘asey, Havel Dell School (P.O. Hazel Dell) 
‘asey, Monroe School 

‘asey, Roosevelt School 
tharleston, Ashmore School (P.O. 
*harleston, Attendance Centers 
Charleston, Lerna School (P. O. Lerna) 
Collinsville, Clay School 

Decatur, Washington School 

Des Plaines, Cumberland School 

Des Plaines, North School 

Des Plaines, South School 

Des Plaines, West School 

Dolton, Jefferson School 

Dolton, Lincoln School 

Dolton, Ivanhoe Manor School 

Eureka, Davenport School 

Galesburg, Bateman School 

Galesburg, Cameron School (P.O. Cameron) 
Galesburg, Churchill Jr. High School 
Galesburg, Coldbrook School (P. O. Cameron) 
Galesburg, Cooke School 

Galesburg, Douglas School 

Galesburg, Grubb School 

Galesburg, Henderson Grove School 
Galesburg, Hitchcock Jr. High School 
Galesburg, Lombard School 

Galesburg, L. T. Stone School 

Galesburg, Taylor (Spec. Ed.) 

Galesburg, Wataga School (P.O. Wataga) 
Galesburg, Wataga Jr. High School (P.O.Wataga) 


Berwyn, 
Berwyn, 
Berwyn, 


Ashmore) 


Galesburg, M. A. West School 

Galesburg, Weston School 

Galesburg, Willard School 

Hinsdale, Walker School 

Moline, Coal Vailey School (P.O. Coal Valley) 
Moline, Franklin School 

Moline, Grant School 

Moline, Hamilton School 

Moline, Lincoln School 

Moline, McKinley School 

Moline, Roosevelt School 

Olney, Berryville School (R.R. 1, Calhoun) 
Olney, Calhoun School (P.O. Calhoun) 

Olney, Central School 
Olney, Claremont School 
Olney, Dundas School (P.O 
Olney, East Cherry School 
Olney Junior High School 
Olney, North Silver School 
Olney, Parkersburg School (P.O 
Olney, Stringtown School 
Orland Park, Yunker School 
Pekin, Douglas School 

Pekin, Jefferson School 

Pekin, Lincoln School 

Pekin, Washington Jr. High School 
Pekin, Wilson School 
Pittsfield, Baylis School (P.O 
Pittsfield, East School 
Pittsfield High School 
Pittsfield, South School 
Pittsfield, West School 
Quincy, Adams School 
Quincy, Berrian School 
Quincy, Dewey School 
Quincy, Emerson School 
Quincy, Franklin School 
Quincy, Irving School 


(P.O 
Dundas) 


Claremont) 


Parkersburg} 


Baylis) 


Quincy, Jackson School 

Quincy, Jefferson School 

Quincy, Madison School 

Quincy, Washington School 

Reynolds, Foster School 

Reynolds, Illinois City School (P.O. [Illinois City) 
Reynolds School 

Ames School 


Reynolds, 
Riverside, 


Stockton, Elementary School 


Troy (Triad C.U.), Marine School (P.O. Marine) 
Urbana, Lincoln School 
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PTR wos 


; 


demonstrations, freshman orienta 
tion, ushering at teachers meetings 
school beautification, school assem- 
blies on problems facing education, 
field trips, American 
Week. Other activities are suggested 
in the FTA Manual 


Of what value is FTA to education 
and to the teaching profession? The 


abov © 


Education 


answers to the questions 
should certainly indicate the present 
and potential value of FTA. Once 
an FTA member has a taste of teach 
ing he is “sold” on the profession and 
another teacher is recruited. A new 
teacher with a background of FTA 
experiences is a more professionally 
minded person 

Sometimes a member of a high 
school FTA club decides that teach- 
ing is not for him. The profession 
will thus lose a possible recruit, yet 
that student, because of his FTA ex 
periences, will make a more under 
standing citizen and parent. He may 
do more for the schools as a lay per- 
son than he would have done as an 
unhappy or unsuited teacher. 

Even the name—Future Teacher: 
of America—contains a combination 
of three educational values. The 
future belongs to youth and is full 
of hope, opportunity, and promise 
for those who prepare themselves 
for it. The concern of people for the 
future is the foundation of all prog- 
ress! Teachers are the builders of 
civilization who, next to the parents, 
help society most to preserve, en- 
rich, and transmit its ideals and pur- 
poses, The teacher, guiding the des- 
tiny of her children, molds the future 
of the world! America—land of free- 
filled with 


purpose and promise, where its peo- 


dom and democracy, 


ple are free to learn and its teachers 
are free to teach—is peculiarly the 
home of both the Future and the 
Teacher. The American 
democracy depends upon the educa- 


future of 


tion of its self-governing populace! 
As Joy Elmer Morgan said, “The 
FTA 


helps build a high road to profes- 


movement emphasizes and 


sional unity.” 
Will you help us reach our 100 
percent goal? 
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FROM BAUXITE 1c BAKING PANS 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 


Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 


ore: bauxite. 


a Se | 


. again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form ... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 


Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re 
duced to a white powder aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 


CR.ce 


Roofing and other building products 
ré present one of the bigg« st single uses of 


! arka- 


ble metal are constantly being found 


aluminum. And new uses for this 1 


the familiar aluminum wrap for « xample. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24. 
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VANDALISM ... 


(Continued from page 297) 

constant collaboration on all written 
constant 

dissension 


work. There were also 
whispering and 
growing out of such close contact. 
But there was plenty of socialization, 
even if good study habits became a 


lost art. 


minor 


Outmoded Theories? 

One of the unfortunate features, 
I feel, of our entire educational way 
that so many theories 
are formulated by 
and not by 
Professors of 


of life is 
of education 
teachers of teachers 
teachers of children. 
prospective teachers may never have 
put their ideas to the acid test of 
day-by-day teaching, or considerable 
time may have lapsed since their 
elementary- or high-school teaching 
days. 1 am sure that some of my 
college instructors were dreaming of 
little angels with slates (their public 
school contemporaries) who were 
half scared out of their wits by overly 
stern teachers when they so enthu- 
siastically expounded some of their 
theories on child psychology. Had 


they had to apply them daily to the 
modern generation, so carefully nur- 


tured in self-expression, I'm sure 
most of them would have beaten a 
hasty retreat to the comparative calm 
of their college classrooms. 

[ attended the laboratory school 
of a teacher-training institution. As 
a child I can remember the resulis of 
some of the then “new” educational 
concepts. The idea of giving chil- 
dren the “vote” had been born. We 
elected officers for anything and 
everything conceivable. We voted on 
whose block was to be 
printed or who could be in what 


linoleum 


play. In a straw election vote we 
even had Herbert 
Hoover or Al Smith. It was no upset 
when the vote added up to 199 for 


our choice of 


Hoover and six for Smith, since we 
were in the midst of a Republican 
stronghold. Virtually everything was 
turned into a popularity contest, and 
the more aggressive soon learned to 
methodically nominate each other. 
A neat little political machine was 
born, and so were some swelled little 
heads. 
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The teachers must have had 
moments when they seriously ques- 
tioned the value of relinquishing the 
guidance which only their special 
training and adult wisdom could 
give. Yet they probably felt obligated 
to carry out the latest theories 
advanced by their college colleagues 
to the student-teachers who taught 
under them. 

Educational theories, like fashions, 
change with the times. I suppose, 
also like fashions, we can discover 
that some of the ideas of the past, 
with a little revamping, aren't so bad 
after all. A creditable organization 
recently acknowledged that the pres- 
ent generation has the worst hand- 
writing in history. They blamed this 
upon the stress toward creativeness 
rather than legibility in penmanship 
classes during a certain period. Once 
again penmanship have 
decided that the purpose afte: «Il of 
learning to write is communication 
with one’s fellow man. Legibility 
helps to meet this end. Now criticism 


teachers 


is being heaped upon the effective- 
ness of recent methods of teaching 
reading. 

The frailties of human nature are 
universal. One need only recall the 
rigid system of infant care which was 
once so highly touted by physicians 
and pediatricians. It is now acknowl- 
edged by them that grandma's more 
natural way with baby was by far 
better, and that affection and love 
are absolute musts for even a young 
child’s proper physical and emotional 
development. The “let them cry” 
blamed by some 


school is now 


WHOSE FAULT is it when children are delin- 
quent? Slum conditions are often to blame, says 
the American Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods, Inc., and citizens should organize to stop 
urban deterioration. The scene above is from 
“Man of ACTION,” a 16 mm cartoon film avail- 
able on free loan from ACTION, Box 500, Radio 
City Station, New York 20. 


experts for the high incidence of 
mental illness among the generation 
raised under its regime. We must 
carefully examine our current educa- 
tional concepts and practices, not in 
the light of how we think they should 
work, but in the hard cold evalua- 
tion of results. 

Beautiful or ultra-modern school 
buildings can be a sham of our mod- 
ern society unless equally attractive 
virtues can be developed within 
their windowed walls. Although it 
would appear easier to take good 
care of something which is already 
clean and attractive, beautiful build- 
ings alone do not guarantee against 
vandalism. I can recall great pride 
and respect for property shown in 
an outmoded and severely over- 
crowded semi-rural school. At the 
same time, I remember finding two 
girls laboriously scratching obsceni- 
ties into the flamingo-colored tiling 
in the beautiful girls’ lounge of a 
new junior high school. Lack of dis- 
cipline and respect are far more a 
matter of emotional climate than of 
physical surroundings. 


It Affects Teacher Recruitment 


When lack of respect for authority 
is allowed to flourish in our schools, 
there is yet another factor to be con- 
sidered. There has been much con- 
cern over the failure of the teaching 
profession to attract young people, 
and over the shortage of teachers. 
Yet when these same young people 
have seen their teachers harassed, 
unhappy, and treated with disre- 
spect, who can blame them for set- 
ting their sights on more pleasant 
fields? This is precisely how two 
fourth-graders described their feel- 
ings to me one day. They were out- 
standing students who attended the 
city school described earlier. 

Conversely, where the teacher's 
role appears to be a comparatively 
calm and happy one, and where her 
position commands reasonable _re- 
spect and dignity, the desire to enter 
this field is commonly expressed. 
Statistics also show that there are 
many qualified teachers not now 
active in the profession. Low pay has 
long been given as the major reason, 
but at last the need for improved 
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working conditions is also coming 
into focus. Salaries may be an easier 
official excuse, but of my personal 
friends who left teaching to ente 
other occupations, most wanted to 
rest their frayed nerves and nurse 
their self-respect. 

Although there. has been a gen 
eral increase in crime by a four-to- 
one margin Over our gain in popula- 
tion, probably the saddest commen- 
tary of our times is the alarming rise 
in juvenile delinquency. The public 
schools cannot afford to wash their 
hands of the problem, even though 
they are one of many facets. A bove 
all, they cannot allow themselves to 
be crippled by vandalism. This is an 
area in which they clearly have the 
authority—and the responsibility—to 
find a solution. 


NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves 


interesting and useful 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 


Parental Attitude 


Of course the biggest factor in 
developing children’s personalities is 
the right parental attitude toward 
them. Just as surely as a plant needs 
water, children require sympathy 
love, genuine interest, and under- 
standing. So, too, do they need real 
understanding in school. Every child 
should be feel that he 
“belongs.” But children also need the 


made to 


security of prescribed limits of be- 
havior, and above all the guidance, 
strength, and maturity of an adult 
who has not abdicted his authority. 

As a parent, I would be more will- 
ing to entrust my most precious pos- 
session to a school where discipline 
remained on the “old-fashioned” side 
than to one where it simply did not 
exist under the banner of progres- 
sivism. If the scales must balance 
one way or the other, I should put 
my faith in the judgment (and even 
occasional wrath) of the teacher or 
principal rather than in a sort of 
“people’s tribunal” or “blackboard 
jungle” of the students. Above all, 
we cannot educate for democracy 
by creating anarchy in our educa- 
tional systems. 

Every school window wantonly 
smashed by a juvenile, every class- 
room ransacked represents a poten- 
tially greater crime against society 
and you. How long will society and 


you be willing to pay the price? 
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at first hand, it is all so real. 


Soundbook— PUEBLO _INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re 


cording. Educational. Entertaining. 


Three unusual talents in the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 
gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room 


The book part is by the 


Charles Gallenkamp. He explain 


anthropologist, 
Indian 


If further interested: — If this sounpn« 
STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not to be had in your libr 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired record 


ng 3314 or 45 pn 


world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations 
in black and white) are by 
noted for her Indian painting 

One action stery on the record and which 
absort young peopl The Bear Boy 


Sound eftect bee medicine man 


harve are by Swift Eagle. 


a few used here 


Yefte Kimba l, 


bears, 


t dancing 


singing, 


The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 


record, with 


SUKY D 


tory of a spirited wild hor 


acK mane, ga p ng and neighing. 


THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
write CHICAGO NATURAL 


90K, described, called 
ry, book or record shoy 


Price $5 postpaid. 


Always Refreshing! 

The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 

Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it, 





LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


ENROLL WITH YOUR IEA 


Placement Division 

Illinois Education Association 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


| wish to enroll with the placement division 
| am now enrolled with placement division 
Name 


Address 


PLACEMENT SERVICE! 


and wish to bring my record up to date 





by Ch 


IEA 


Illinois Educators x Monered | 
At AASA State Breakfast 


breakfast 
American 


The Illinois held during the 
meeting of the Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, 
N.]., Feb. 21 Illinois administrators 
an opportunity to get together to discuss 
school problems (top photo). Supt. Paul 
Misner of Glencoe, pre sident-elect of AASA 
and the speaker of the morning, was al- 


vave 


ready “on the go” (center photo ) as he 
prepared to take over his presidential duties 
in March. Five other Illinois educators who 
are presidents of national educational or- 
ganizations were honored at the breakfast 
Included among the speakers table guests 
(bottom photo) were, from left, J. Lester 
Buford of Mt. Vernon, president of the Na- 
tional Edacation Association; W. J. Gore- 
ham of Sidell, president-elect of the Illinois 
Education Association; State Supt. Vernon 
L. Nickell, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers; Helen 
Ryan, IEA field assistant and president of 
the. National Education Field Service Asso- 
ciation; Aubrey Holmes, executive secretary 
of the Illinois State Teachers Retirement 
System and president of the National Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement; Mary LeMay of 
Ottawa, director of the North Central Re- 
gion of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; and Mrs. Oscar Chute of Evans- 
ton, wife of the president of the Illinois 
Association of School Administrators. Mar- 
tha Luck of Evanston, president of the 
National Association of Educational Secre- 
taries, was not present but was honored in 
absentia. 
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NEWS 


IACT Delegates Elect Officers, Hear Panel 
During Annual Spring Meeting in Springfield 


A member of the state chamber of com 
PTA 
member, a classroom teacher, and a futur 
teacher teamed up to present a panel dis- 
cussion on public education during the 
annual spring meeting of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Classroom Mar. 3 at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel in Springfield 
Vernon Heath of Robinson, representing 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerc 
was chairman of the panel Members in- 
cluded J. A. Mann, superintendent of Jack- 
sonville Mrs. Russell Oplinger 
chairman of the budget and finance com- 
mittee ot the 
Teachers; Mildred Toomey, a 
room teacher at Wood River and 
diate past-president of IACT; and Edward 
Neteland, preside nt of the Illinois Associa- 
America. Dis- 
around the topic 


merce, a school superintendent, a 


Teachers 


schools; 


Illinois Congress of Parents 
and class- 


lmme- 


tion of Future Teachers of 
cussion was centered 
“Public Education—Our Responsibility.” 
Rev. Raymond McCallister of the Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., Christian Church spoke 
at the luncheon on the provocative topic, 
“How to Stay Alive Though Buried.” 
LACT officers elected during the business 
session were Mary Alice Keighin of Urbana 
secretary: Mildred Werner of Park Ridge 
Ruth Wood 
Directors who were elected 
include Mrs. Kathryn Townley of River- 
side, Lake Shore Division: Audra Pence of 
Elmhurst, DuPage Valley Division; David 
Williams of Champaign, East Central Di- 
Mrs. Eula Bibo of Paris, East- 
ern Division; and Josephine Weigman of 
Dwight, Central Division. No director was 
nominated from the Southeastern Division 
and the LACT board will fill this vacancy 
Panel members considered the answers 
to several 
public responsibility to education: how can 
we do a better job in public relations; in 
what areas can citizens help; what can be 
done to help secure and keep competent 
aides the answer to 


treasurer; and Toomey of 


River, editor 


vision, 


specific questions concerning 


teachers; are teacher 


overcrowded classrooms; and are schools 
today doing a better job? 
Helen Ryan, IEA field assistant, sum- 


marized the panel session, emphasizing that 


Math News Letter Published 

High-school mathematics teachers in 
southern Illinois now are receiving the first 
issue of the Mathematics News Letter, a 
mimeographed publication of the Southern 
Illinois University mathematics depart- 
ment. Dilla Hall, SIU associate professor 
of mathematics, is editor. 

Purpose of the news letter, which will 
be issued quarterly or oftener, is to report 
unusual activities of mathematics depart- 
ments in area schools; to announce 
national, state, and local meetings for 
mathematics teachers; to list new textbooks 
in elementary and secondary school mathe- 
matics; and to report on recent research of 
interest to elementary and_ high-school 
mathematics teachers. — 


the responsibility for public education must 
be shared—shared by all the people. Sh 
urged teachers willingly to accept criticism 
in order that they might grow in their pro 
fessional jobs 

The luncheon speaker pointed out that 
“Many now living will never die; many now 


dead * Reverend Ne- 
certain 


living are already 
Callister 
death among the living, such as a prefer- 
than 
we ll 


said there are signs ol 


rather 
task 


an increasing disposition to accept 


ence tor committee meetings 


the dedication of oneself to a 
done, 
the old and never promote the new, a fail- 
ure to get excited by any new ideas, and an 
increasing disposition to think that America 
and the Kingdom of God are synonymous 

The speaker then pointed to ways to stay 
alive and to escape these signs of death—by 
learning to laugh, learning to read, widen- 
ing one's circle of friends to include persons 
of other 
personal horizons so that he may have “visi- 


professions, and widening one’s 
bility unlimited and ceiling absolute.” 

Executive Secretary 
tended greetings from the Illinois Educa- 
Music 
provided by the Singing Seven of Spring- 
tield High School Miss Mar- 
garet Hausen 

In welcoming IACT on behalf of the 
teachers of Springfield, Vice-Pres. William 
Hodge pointed out that “the letters I-A-C-1 
could well stand for ‘I'm A 
Teacher’ with John Lester Buford’s ‘Proud 
to Teach’ in parentheses below.” 


> 
Irving Pearson ex 


tion Association at the luncheon was 


directed by 


Classroom 


Western to Sponsor 
Three HS Music Camps 


Western Illinois State College will spon- 
sor three high-school music camps during 
sessions. Dr. C. A. Jul- 
strom, head of the music department, has 
that the 


groups 


the 1956 summer 
announced first two camps—one 
for vocal one for orchestra 

will run from 10 to 17. The band 
camp will begin on June 17 and continue 


and 
June 


for a one-week period 

Guest conductors who will be on campus 
include Maynard Klein, director of choirs 
at the University of Michigan, \ ocal; Kon- 
rad Scholl, director of instrumental music 
at Boone, lowa, orchestra; and F. E. Morti- 
boy, instrumental music at 
Davenport, lowa 

The music camps are open to high-school 
students desiring to improve their music 
ability. They provide an opportunity to 
combine music with recreational activities 
found on Western’s campus. Students will 
be housed in the dormitories on campus 


supervisor ot 


IEA Tour Date Was Wrong 


The departure date of the IEA-sponsored 
tour to Portland, Ore., for the NEA conven- 
tion will be June 26. In the tour story in 
March Iutinors Epucation, page 268, the 
departure date was erroneously given as 
June 25. 
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National CT Conference 
To Be July 8-20 in Portland 


The 13th annual Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at Lewis 
and Clark College in Portland, Ore., ac- 
cording to Elizabeth Yank, president of 
the NEA Departme f Cli Teach- ’ > ae “= : 
ot eer © eee vente But there’s a lot of difference at the finish line. In the 
ers. The conference, scheduled for July . $ ae f y 
8 to 20, will be sponsored jointly by the finance business, too, the difference is in performance. 
NEA department and the college. The That’s why so many teachers prefer to ride with 


program will be developed around the 


theme, “Public Education—Our Democratic STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE COMPANY 


Heritage 
An hour-long period of personal devel- 4102 SO. FIFTH — SPRINGFIELD, ILL 


ypment sessions will begin each day's Phone 8-7579 


meeting. These sessions, planned for early 














risers, are optional. At the general sessions 
problems of paramount importance to 
classroom teachers will be discussed 
Among the topics presented will be class- 
room environment, international relations 
science, conservation of education, and the 
gifted child. During the afternoon, partici- 
pants will divide into smaller groups for 
activities and discussions pertaining to 
leadership and professional organization 
problems 

A number of group activities will present 
different facets of the culture of the Great 
Northwest and of Oregon. A noted author- 
ity will give an account of the history of 
the Pacific Northwest; an educational 
leader, who spent several months traveling 
over the “Oregon Trail,” will describe some 


of the regional lore; visits to lumber and ‘ih. | 
paper mills will add insight into the in- <- ’ i” » lp 
dustry of Portland: and “Oregon Night” Hon Holl ~ a a “ \Wyh 
promises to be first-rate entertainment ee penile * ‘Al 'F Hf 
Over the weekend there will be an all- . ~~ 
day trip up the Columbia River to Mount ( O | O RADO RO * K | ES 
Hood, with a stop-over for dinner at the 
Come this summer to the University of Colorado—one of America's fine universities 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures with fellow students from every part of the nation. 
Accelerate study, do make-up work, take refresher courses, work toward advanced 
degrees. 


world-famous Timberline Lodge. A musical 
program, a square dance, and an evening 
of entertainment by a group of young 
people will round out the classroom teach- 
er’s concept of life in Oregon 

Conference participants will live in new 


dormitories on the campus, which is five 27 miles from Denver: 34 miles from scenic Rocky 


miles from downtown Portland. Recrea- Mountain Nationa! Park ae ee 
tea 5 


tion features include a heated outdoor 800 Courses leading to undergraduate and grad activities 
" ) . | vate degrees. Excellent study fa ties: we 
Swinming pool, gymnasium, anc campus equipped laboratories, classrooms: 800,000-ve Tuition Fees de 
ume library hours carried. Fu 


theater ‘ 
_ : ages $52 for Colorado reside $101 for + 
Two hours of graduate or undergraduate Lecture Series, by world’s ead ng scientist residents. For either S-week term. $33 or $63 
’ . . . summer-iong reative Arts rogram; drame 

credit may be earned by r gistration in concerts by world-renowned artists; arts and Attractive Accommodations in handsome Unive 

one of two college courses. A tuition fee crafts exhibits; symphony concerts in Red Rocks sity residence halls. Typical room and board, $19 

r nts C Al mp 

$10 ve ' , Amphitheatre; Centra! City Opera per week. Students may also liv ame 

of $10 is charged for either course, which sapreved house 


will be in addition to the $75 fee for the Invigorating summer climate. Bright days and 
e comfortably cool nights, ideal for study 
conference. Everyone attending the confer- 


ence, whether for credit or not, will receive 
a certificate UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


Teachers interested in the conference 


may secure registration blanks by writing 1956 SUMMER S ESSION... 


to the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street NW Washing- TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: June 18-July 20; July 24-August 25 


ton 6, D. C. Registration: First Term, June 15-16; Second Term, July 23 


In Boulder, in view of snow-capped peaks: within Mountain Recreation 
easy walking distance of mountain trails, stream for enjoyment of 
hike guiced 


taculer 


° 


workshops and onferences w upple 


academ program of the 1956 Summe 
ude the Curriculum and Instruction Work- 

which will be offered in three separate sectior 

June 18-July 20 (5 hours credit); July 2-August 10 (6 hour 
credit July 23-August 10 (3 hours credit each work 
shop offering opportunity for special study in such fields 
as curriculum, administration and supervision, guidance 


Rehearing in McNely Case 


The Illinois supreme court in its March Dean of the Summer Session 


. Macky 316 
session granted a rehearing of the tenure —- 

: University of Colorado 
case brought by Mrs. Erma W. MecNely Boulder, Colorado 
for the late Earl ]. McNely, former super- Please send me your Summer Session 
intendent of the Gillespie community unit Bulletin 
In a four-to-three decision last January, Your Name 
the court held that a superintendent did St. & No 
not acquire tenure. (See February issue.) | City, State. 


evaluation, arts and crafts, et 

Other workshops will include the Junior College Work- 
shop (June |8-July 20—3 hrs. credit) concerned with spe- 
cial interests and needs of junior college teachers 
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Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s 
spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room Car 
or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. For details 
contact vour local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U.S. or 


Travel via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel 
Scenic Dome Streamliner. 
Take THE CANADIAN across Canada 
and reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated. 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first 


class. All seats are reserved and you Canada. 





PLANS 


FARST tN: RAVER 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


City Bank Travelers Checks heads the 


Converting cash to safe, spendable Nationa 
one of the world’s great 


check list experienced travelers make for trips. Backed by 
banks, this handy travel currency has been favored for over half a century. Here’s why: 
« Accepted everywhere like cash 

« Buy them at your bank 


e Refunded in full if lost or stolen 
e Inexpensive insurance —cost only 75¢ per $100 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Two Conservation Schools 
Will Offer College Credit 


[wo conservation education schools will 
be held at the State Fairgrounds in Spring- 
field this summer, with graduate and un- 
dergraduate credit offered to participating 
teachers and administrators. The schools 
are sponsored by the state departments of 
igriculture and conservation and the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
n cooperation with the state colleges and 
iniversities. 

Three semester hours or four quarter 
hours of credit will be granted for each 
course by the participating institutions 
University of Illinois, Southern [inois Uni- 
versity, Eastern Illinois State College, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Northern 
Illinois State College, and Western Illinois 
State College. 

The undergraduate course will be from 
June 25 to July 13; the graduate course 
from July 16 to Aug. 3. The faculty for 
each session will be contributed by the 
institutions. In addition, specialists from 
state and federal agencies will serve as 
lecturers and will conduct field trips. 

Students will be housed in dormitories, 
and meals will be served in the cafeteria 
on the fairgrounds. Classes will be held in 
the air-conditioned Illinois Building. The 
cost for meals (Monday through Friday 
noon), lodging, field trip transportation, 
and supplies will be $65 for the three 
weeks. Students who wish to commute will 
be charged $32 for the three weeks. Col- 
lege or university registration fees are not 
included in this cost. 

Any elementary or secondary-school 
teacher or administrator may attend the 
conservation school. Prerequisites for col- 
lege credit shall be determined by the 
cooperating institution from which the in- 
dividual wishes to receive credit. 

Registration for the undergraduate 
course must be made prior to June 20 and 
for the graduate course by July 11. Pre- 
registration blanks may be obtained from 
the Office of Conservation Education 
Junior Building, State Fairgrounds, Spring- 
field. There is a $5 pre-registration fee, 
which will be deducted from the fee paid 
at the time of final registration. 


Elementary Conference 
To Be April 13 at EISC 


Eastern Illinois State College will sponsor 
an all-day elementary education conference 
Friday, Apri! 13, on “The Inter-personal 
Relationships of School Personnel” Fea- 
tured speaker will be Dr. Bertrand L 
Smith, superintendent of elementary schools 
at Oak Park. 

The program includes a general session 
and study-discussion groups. One of the 
groups will feature role-playing in the 
demonstration of positive and negative 
supervisory practices 

Dr. A. U. Edwards, professor of educa 
tion at Eastern, is in general charge of 
the conference. He expects more than 100 
teachers, principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents of schools, county superintend- 
ents, and school board members. 
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HS Students Visit SIU 
To Confer on Financial Aids 

Top-notch high-school students who, be 
cause of financial needs, have dim hopes 
fora higher education are visiting Southern 
Illinois University this month to learn how 
they can work their way through college 

More than 150 high-school principals in 
the state’s southernmost 35 counties hav« 
been asked to recommend students for 
weekend interviews at Southern, according 
to I. Clark Davis, acting director of student 
affairs. 

During the visits—scheduled for April 
5 to 7, April 12 to 14, and April 26 to 28 
students take tests; tour the campus; and 
confer with advisers concerning employ- 
ment, scholarships, and loans. Each visita- 
tion will begin at 1 p.m. on Thursday, 
continuing through Saturday afternoon. 

To be eligible for invitation, students 
must rank in the upper 10 percent of their 
class, must not have the financial resources 
to attend college, and must be willing to 
accept part-time employment. 

Dr. Clarence Stephens, director of stu- 
dent employment, has estimated that 
principals will recommend at least 300 
candidates. Of these, from 75 to 90 will 
be selected for participation in the “work- 
ing scholarships” plan, which will begin 
with the 1956 fall quarter. 

“This is but one phase of the university's 
over-all financial assistance program,” Dr 
Stephens said. “In addition to student em- 
ployment, there are scholarships, prizes, 
grants-in-aid, private agency awards, and 
student loan funds.” 


MIT to Award Scholarships 
In Science Teaching Program 

A series of special scholarships aimed at 
increasing the nation’s supply of adequately 
trained secondary-school science teachers 
has been established at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, it has been an- 
nounced by Dean T. P. Pitre, director of 
student aid at MIT. 


Beginning next fall the institute will | 


award a number of scholarships in amounts 
ranging up to full tuition to junior students 
who have elected the institute’s profes- 
sional program in science teaching. The 
scholarships will be renewable. 

In announcing the new scholarships for 
prospective teachers, Dean Pitre empha- 
sized that the current critical demand 
for scientifically trained personnel has 
spotlighted a national deficiency, at the 
secondary-school level, of properly quali- 
fied people in science teaching. 

It is also common knowledge, he said, 
that the number of people entering the 
teaching profession has not kept pace with 
present and projected demands. 

“Institutes of technology,” Dean Pitre 
added, “have a direct responsibility to do 
their part in helping to remedy this situa- 
tion. The establishment of these new MIT 
scholarships, which we hope will encourage 
more as mde of science and engineering 
to prepare for teaching in the secondary 
schools, is one of the steps we at MIT have 
taken to meet our responsibilities in this 
regard.” 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW First and Second Grade Arithmetic Program 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


W rite 
for 
desi riptit é 


CiwcHlal 


GRADES 1 and 2 


Sanders * Schmidt © Williams * McSwain 


. Gz 
Outstanding Seatures: 


@ Step-by-step teaching plan 

@ Tested and developed in the classroom 
@ Each lesson is clearly defined 

@ Provisions for independent activity 


@ Complete helpful teachers’ editions 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS sive: rons, sins. 


Summit, New Jersey ¢ Palo Alto, Calif. ¢ Dallas, Texas ¢ Atlanta, Ga 














All France is before you— 
served by the speediest 
and most comfortable railroad 
system on the continent. 


In addition fast autorail and modern 
motor-coaches run on regular schedules 
selected to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 
1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q 


Please send me free eae 





the new illustroted hibteees 





booklet ‘‘France."’ City 
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NEA Centennial Celebration Commission Meets 


Illinois Wesleyan Announces 
1956 Music Tour of Europe 


Music festivals, 
visits to places of great historical signifi- 
cance will highlight Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity’s 1956 music tour of Europe from 
July 18 to Sept. 3. Conducting the tour 
will be R. Dwight Drexler, professor of 
piano and theory. 

With emphasis on music, 
history, the tour will include visits to the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth; the Salzburg 
Festival; the International Festival of Music 
at Lucerne; and the Festival at Bregenz, 
Austria. The group will also attend con- 
certs and opera in Rome, Paris, and Lon- 


concerts, opera, and 


literature, and 


don. 

The tourists will sail from Quebec July 
18 and arrive at Southampton, England, 
July 24. Countries included in the tour 
itinerary are England, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and France 

Credit is offered. The trip is open to 
college students, teachers, graduate stu- 
dents, and the general public. There will 
be appropriate lectures and seminars dur- 
ing the tour. 

Tour inquiries should be sent to Dr. Carl 
Neumeyer, Director, School of Music, Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 
The travel department of the university is 
also offering Bible Land tours to the Near 
East. 


Fine Arts Fellowship 
Announced by U. of |. 

Competition for the 25th Kate Neal 
Kinley memorial fellowship in fine arts for 
1956-57 has been announced by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The award provides 
$1300 for a year of advanced study of the 
fine arts in this country or abroad. The 
fellowship was established in 1931 by the 
late Pres.-Emeritus David Kinley in mem- 
ory of his wife in recognition of her in- 
fluence in promoting the fine arts and 
similar interests at the University. 

The award is open to graduates of the 
University’s College of Fine and Applied 
Arts and of similar institutions of equal 
educational standing. It may be made in 
any branch of art or music or in archi- 
tectural design or history. The winner is 
selected on the basis of unusual promise 
in one of these fields, high attainment in 
related cultural fields, personality, serious- 
ness of purpose, and good character 

Applications for the 1956-57 grant may 
be obtained from Dean Allen S. Weller, 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. Deadline for apply- 
ing is May 15. 
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PLANNING the NEA centen- 
nial celebration during o re 
cent meeting in Washington, 
D. C., are these illinois educ-- 
tors: from left, Paul Street, di 
rector of the commission; J 
Lester Buford, NEA president; 
ond Helen chairman 
of the 21-member commission 


Ryan, 


Many Talented Youngsters 
Choose Teaching as Career 
What plans are America’s most talented 
youngsters making now for their futures? 
According to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation, a 
large number of them plan to become 
teachers 
The 


nationwide 


conducting a 
high- 


NMSC, 
hunt 


currently 
for the most abk 
school seniors, assembled figures from 
among the 5078 semi-finalists in the search 
Results show that 17.9 percent of the total 
number want to enter teaching. More than 
a third—or 36 percent—of the girls speci- 
fied careers as their 


9 percent of the boys did so 


teachers as number 
one choice : 

The semi-finalists represent the pick of 
60,000 pre-se lected high-school 
who took the first NMSC test on Oct. 26 
1955. The original group represented stu- 
dents pic ked by principals 
throughout the nation as those among the 
top 5 percent of their senior classes. A 
further process of selection is now being 
conducted by the NMSC to find the even- 
tual winners of $3,000,000 worth of schol- 
arships. Final choice is being made by a 
special committee of educators 

The largest category, chosen by 45 per- 
cent of these highly talented youngsters 
as their choice of ascareer, was science and 
engineering. Chemistry, physics, and vari- 
ous engineering fields hold the strongest 
appeal for this group. Fifty-six percent of 
the boys and 16 percent of the girls would 
like to follow 

Teaching was the second largest cate- 
gory. Third, with about LO percent of both 
boys and girls indicating interest, was 
medicine or other health fields. Next came 
arts or letters, and religious 
in that order. 


seniors 


high-school 


suc h careers 


business, law 


or social Service careers 


ISNU Offers Credit 
For A-V Clinic July 23-27 


Participants in the audio-visual clinic at 
Illinois State Normal University July 23 to 
27 can earn one semester hour of under- 
graduate credit. Dr. Murray Lincoln Miller, 
audio-visual director at ISNU, will teach 
the clinic. Guest lecturers will include Dr 
Chris A. De Young, who will talk on audio- 
visual materials in international education; 
Bob Watson, WCIA television newscaster 
and photographer; and Warner Tidemann, 
director of radio station WJBC in Bloom- 
ington 

The utilization section of the clinic will 
do its lab work in Cook Hall Gym on the 
ISNU campus. 


'Si-Bo-Gi' Is New Name 
For Little Grassy Camp Site 


“Si-Bo-Gi,” an abbreviation for “South- 
ern Illinois Boys and Girls,” will be the per- 
manent name for the Educational Council 
of 100’s public-school camping site at 
Little Grassy Lake near Carbondale. Sub- 
mitted by Linda Sue Whitaker, a Mt 
Vernon sixth-grader, the name was selected 
from more than 600 entries by school chil- 
dren in 26 southern Illinois counties. 

For winning the contest, 11-year-old 
Linda Sue will two weeks of 
camping at Little Grassy 
this summer. Field School, which she at- 
tends, will receive $25. 

Early this spring Linda Sue will get a 
bird’s-eye view of the camp site she named 
during a council-arranged airplane flight 
That same day she will have lunch with 
Mrs. E. H. Schaller of Waterloo, council 
president, and Dr. Delyte W. Morris, presi- 
dent of Southern Illinois University. Her 
escort for the SIU trip will be Arthur 
Edmison, acting superintendent of schools 
at Mt. Vernon 

A year-around program 
and outdoor education for southern Illinois 
school children is planned at “Si-Bo-Gi,” 
located in the Crab Orchard National 
Wildlife Refuge near Giant City State 
Park. The council has a lease on 375 acres 
and an option on 1000 more. 

A new brochure explaining the Littl 
Grassy program is available. Copies may 
be obtained by contacting the Executive 
Director, Educational Council of 100, Inx 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


receive 
expense-paid 


of recreation 


Deans of Women to Sponsor 
Two Workshops for Credit 


Two summer workshops at which deans 
and counselors may earn graduate credits 
will be sponsored by the National Associa 
tion of Deans of Women, according to 
Barbara Catton, executive secretary. The 
first will be held at San Francisco State 
College, June 18 to 22; the 


University, Bloomington, July 7 


second at 
Indiana 
to ll. 

Ruth O. McCarn, assistant dean of stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago, will be 
workshop leader at the first session. Further 
information regarding the session may be 
obtained from Dean Dorothy E. Wells, San 
1600 Holloway 
Avenue, San Francisco 27, Calif 


Francisc o State ( college, 


The Indiana University workshop will 
be devoted to a study of personnel ad 
students at the 
will include 
lectures, and library 
work. Write Kate Hevner Mueller, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana University 
Bloomington, for further details. 


ministration for women 
level The 


group discussions, 


college session 


EISC College Day April 17 


A “College Day” program designed to 
give high-school students a better insight 
into college life is planned for April 17 at 


Eastern Illinois State College. “College 
Day” at Charleston has been jointly spon- 
sored by the Schoolmasters Club of East- 
ern Illinois and the college for nine years. 
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NEA Official Receives 
1956 Eisenhower Fellowship 

Robert H. Reid, executive secretary of 
the committee on international relations of 
the National Education Association, is one 
of three Americans—and the first educator 

to receive Eisenhower Fellowships for a 
year’s study abroad. Mr. Reid, whose spe- 
cial interest is in the part education can 
play in promoting understanding between 
nations and peoples, will spend the next 
vear examining schooling in 20 countries in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. He will be on 
leave of absence from his position at the 
NEA. 

Recipients do not apply for the fellow 
ships but are chosen by a selection commit 
tee. Thirteen career men from overseas and 
three Americans have been awarded fel- 
lowships for 1956 

rhe Eisenhower Fellowships were estab 
lished in 1954 in honor of the President on 
a non-partisan basis for citizens of the 
United States and of the other free nations 
Che program is administered by a board of 
trustees composed of prominent business 
and professional leaders Funds are con 
tributed by individuals and private organi- 


zations 


Math Conference to Be Held 
For Grade, HS Teachers 


Elementary and secondary teachers at 
all grade levels are invited to attend the 
ninth annual conference on the teaching 
of mathematics, to be held at Illinois State 
Normal University Apri! 28 from 9 a.m 
to 3 p.m General theme of the conference 
will be “The Flow of Mathematical Ideas.” 

Principal addresses will be given by Dr. 
Harold P. Fawcett of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who will speak to the secondary 
teachers on “The Flow of Mathematical 
Ideas,” and by Dr. Herbert F. Spitzer of 
the State University of lowa, who will 
address the elementary teachers on “Arith- 
metical Materials of Instruction Today.” 

Following the major addresses, there 
will be discussions of interest to teachers 
on each level: beginning, intermediate, 
upper grade, and high school. Discussions 
will follow the basic theme of the con- 
ference 

There will be a social hour after the 
concluding session. Clyde T. McCormick, 
head of the department of mathematics at 
ISNU, is conference chairman 


Industrial Arts Round-Up 
Will Be at ISNU May 5 


The 1956 Industrial Arts Round-Up, 
sponsored by the Industrial Arts Club of 
Illinois State Normal University, will be 
held on the ISNU campus May 5. Events 
will include a panel discussion, demonstra- 
tions, luncheon, an outstanding speaker 
and project contests in both junior and sen 
ior high divisions. All projects must have 
been made In industrial arts classe s during 
the school year of 1955-56 

For further information, write to the 
Round-Up Committee, Industrial Arts Club, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
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NEW INTERESTING BEAUTIFUL 
GEOGRAPHY OF TODAY'S WORLD 


With Ample Historical Background 


Stull and Hatch’s New Geographies 
Like Highly Colorful Books of Travel 


To Cultivate International Understanding in These Critical Times 





West's Story of Our Country 


A Vivid, Stirring Narrative for Pupils of the Upper Grades 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 310 West Polk Street, Chicago 7 














Summer 
Session 


at 


BRADLEY 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of courses in the following areas 
both on the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
Education Business Administration 
Education Workshops— wr “v8 7 
, ndustrial Education 
Race and Inter-group Relations Fine and Agglied Arts 
Elementary Laboratory School {ie-al Arts and Science 
Speech Correction Engineering 


Outstanding Guest Professors 
Comprehensive courses are offered in Education, Industrial Arts and 
Industrial Education. 
Six semester hours credit may be earned in each of the five-week sessions. 
First Term June I 1-July 16 
Second Term July 17-Aug. 18 


For complete information write 


Director of Summer Session 
BRADLEY UNIVERSITY PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














00 a Union Pacific 
all-expense tour 


And there’s such a variety of 
tours to choose from—to Colo- 
rado; Yellowstone and the 
Grand Tetons; Zion-Bryce Can- 
yon-Grand Canyon National 
Parks;California and Yosemite; 
the Pacific Northwest and Ca- 
nadian Rockies. All these pic- 
turesque, exciting tours are de- 
scribed in our 72-page book, 
WESTERN SUMMER 
TOURS, which is yours for the 
asking. Mail the coupon. 


One reasonable charge covers 
everything! 
8 to 21 day vacations! 
10 different 
itineraries! 
Completely 
escorted ! 
@ Attractively priced! 


C. H. Mertens, Manager 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Dept. of Tours 

1 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me free copy of “Western 

Summer Tours.” 


A-63 


a 
Address 


City t __Zone State 


Ul ite), Bay \edi a | & 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 





NEWS 


SIU Announces Five-Weeks 
Study Tour of Mexico 


As in 1952 and 1954, Southern Illinois 
University is again offering this summer a 
unique opportunity to see the country of 
Mexico, to learn about the customs of our 
southern neighbors, to brush up on Spanish, 
and to earn credits toward a major in 
that language. 

The tour is available not only to those 
interested in taking the full eight-wecks 
course for credit, but also to a limited num- 
ber of others who only want to go on the 
tour. Students taking the course will regis- 
ter for Spanish 360 in the department of 
foreign languages by June 18. The course 
will carry eight quarter hours of colleg: 
credit in Spanish and will be open to any 
university student with advanced standing 
in Spanish. 

The first two weeks will be spent on the 
campus, and will consist of lectures on the 
history and customs, the art and culture 
of the country, as well as drill on useful 
phrases 

The group will travel by cars to Mexico 
City, which will serve as headquarters for 
three weeks. The party will stay in com- 
fortable hotels in the larger cities of 
Mexico, and in motels while traveling. 
There will be trips about the city, to the 
pyramids, the Floating Gardens, with lec- 
tures by competent guide, and numerous 
visits to native villages, markets, etc. The 
group plans to visit Monterrey, Taxco, Aca- 
pulco, Puebla, Oaxaca, Patzcuaro, Guadala- 
jara, and many other places of interest. The 
basic fee for the tour has been set at $190, 
and will include transportation from and 
to Carbondale, lodging, and guide service 
Meals are not included. The fee is due 
before May 15, and is payable in advance. 

The tour will leave Carbondale about 
June 28 and return by Aug. 5. Preference 
will be given to students; applications will 
be accepted on the basis of priority until 
the quota is reached. To be sure of getting 
a reservation, anyone interested in taking 
this tour (with or without credit) should 
write directly to the director of the tour, 
Dr. J. Cary Davis, Department of Foreign 
Languages, Southern Illinois University 


ISNU Course Will Prepare 
Teachers of Partially Seeing 

Illinois State Normal University is one 
of four colleges and universities offering 
summer courses which give the complete 
basic preparation for teachers and super- 
visors of partially seeing children as recom- 
mended by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. The course at 
ISNU will be held June 18 to Aug. 10 

The national society's advisory com- 
mittee on education of partially seeing 
children has estimated that 60,000 boys 
and girls of school age are not at present 
receiving adequate education and adjust- 
ment to compensate for their visual hand- 
icap, due in a great measure to the need 
for additional well-prepared teachers 

For further information about the 
summer course at ISNU, write to Dr. Rose 
E. Parker, Director of Special Education, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 


SIU to Offer Workshop 
On Foreign Languages 
For Elementary Children 

The third annual Foreign Language 
Elementary School Workshop will be held 
at Southern Illinois University during the 
summer session, from June 18 through July 
1S. Four hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit will be offered in either 
foreign language or education. 

The course is open to elementary teach- 
ers with one year or more of college 
French, German, or Spanish, and to high- 
school foreign language teachers who are 
interested in teaching a language to grade- 
school children. 

Classes will include oral drill in the 
language chosen, discussion of methods, 
lectures on learning problems of young 
children, observations of pilot classes, and 
practice with special materials. Integration 
of foreign language with the child’s regular 
program is stressed. 

For further information write to Dr 
Hellmut A. Hartwig, Workshop Director, 
Department of Foreign Languages, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Northern Will Conduct 
Summer Workshop at Sterling 


Northern Illinois State College will con- 
duct a Workshop for Elementary Teachers 
June 18 to July 27 at the Sterling Town- 
ship High School. Northern will grant six 
semester hours of undergraduate or grad- 
uate credit in two courses. The cost for the 
six-weeks course is $30 for tuition and 
$6.50 for supplies, making a total of 
$36.50. An additional matriculation fee of 
$5 will be charged each new graduat 
student. 

The school day will be approximatel: 
from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., with an hour 
for lunch. There will be demonstration 
classes in the morning in primary and in- 
termediate rooms. Children of workshop- 
first preference as 


pers will be given 
classes 


enrollees in the demonstration 
Director of the workshop will be Dr. E 
Volberding 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dr. J]. E. Clettenberg, Director, Ex- 
tension Service, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb. 


U. of Chicago Announces 
Reading Workshop July 2-27 


The department of education of th 
University of Chicago has announced the 
Fourth Annual Workshop in Reading to be 
held from July 2 to 27. The workshop is 
open to classroom teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, librarians, and remedial 
teachers. Experienced persons will serve as 
leaders for sections at the elementary, high- 
school, and college levels. Special sections 
are planned for remedial-reading teachers 

Registration in the workshop is for one 
and one-half course credits which is equiv 
alent to five semester hours. Additional in 
formation and application blanks may be 
obtained by writing to Mrs. Helen M. Rob- 
inson, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 
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NEWS 


Illinois Needs 130 NEA Life Members to Reach Goal 


As of Feb. 15, Illinois needed but 130 
additional NEA life members to achieve 
its five-year Centennial Action Program 
goal of 1660. At that time five divisions 
and 32 counties plus Cook County outside 
Chicago had reached or exceeded their 
five-year quotas. The total number of 
NEA life memberships gained since the 
membership drive began in December, 
1952, had reached 1530. 

Cash contributions as of Feb. 15 had 
reached $5525.69. Illinois’ quota is $21,- 
000, leaving a balance of $15,474.31 
needed to reach the quota. This may be 
met either by cash or by 103 additional 
life memberships. If no more cash contri- 
butions are made, a total of 233 life 
memberships will be needed to meet Illi- 
nois’ obligation to the NEA Building Fund 

It is hoped that all quotas will ‘be met 
or exceeded prior to May 1, so that Illi- 
nois may report full achievement of its 
CAP goal at the Portland convention of 
the National Education Association, when 
Illinois’ J. Lester Buford will preside as 
NEA president. 

Divisions which had reached or exceeded 
their five-year quotas as of Feb. 15 are: 
DuPage Valley, Lake Shore, Mississippi 
Valley, Northeastern, and Southern. 

The other divisions and the number of 
additional NEA life memberships which 
they need to achieve their quotas are: 
Blackhawk, 21; Central, 33; Chicago, 67; 
East Central, 26; Eastern, 60; Illinois Val- 
ley, 20; Northwestern, 2; Peoria, 37; Rock 
River, 19; South Central, 12; Southeastern, 
36; Southwestern, 8; and Western, 49. 


IAES Spring Conference 
Will Be at Ul April 20-21 


The spring conference of the Illinois 


Association of Educational Secretaries, to 
be heid at the University of Illinois April 
20 and 21, will have as its general theme, 
“Kitty Koy’s Spring Outing.” All educa- 
tional secretaries are invited to attend the 
meeting and to become members of the 
organization. 

Topics to be discussed during the con- 
ference are: Kitty’s Pride, Kitty’s Prosper- 
ity, Kitty’s Pulchritude, and Kitty’s Pro- 
fession. Registration will begin on Friday 
afternoon at the Illini Union Building. 
Business machine demonstrations and talks 
are scheduled from 4:30 until 6 p.m., with 
the banquet to be held in the Union Build- 
ing at 6. 

A symposium on educational secretaries 
in other countries has been arranged by 
]. Lloyd Trump of the UI. Participating 
will be foreign students attending the Uni- 
versity who are familiar with the position 
of educational secretaries in their home- 
lands. Secretaries may invite their “bosses” 
to attend the Friday evening meeting. A 
coffee hour will follow the meeting. 

A “Secretary Breakfast” will be held at 
the Urbana Lincoln Hotel at 7:30 a.m. on 
Saturday morning. The business session 
will begin at 9:30, with a general meeting 
afterward. The noon luncheon will be 
held at the Ilini Union Building. 
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Counties which had reached or exceeded 
their quotas as of Feb. 15 are: Mercer 
DuPage, Vermilion, Grundy, Putnam 
Cook (outside Chicago), Hancock, Pike, 
Kane, McHenry, Will, Boone, JoDaviess 
Winnebago, Mason, Christian, Macon, Ma- 
coupin, Menard, Sangamon, Scott, Galla- 
tin, Jackson, Johnson, Massac, Pope, Union 
Williamson, Bond, Jefferson, Jersey, Madi 
son, and Monroe 

Counties needing additional NA life 
memberships and the number they need 
are: Henry, 7; Rock Island, 15; DeWitt, 
2: Livingston, 10; Locum, 7; McLean, 14 
Cook (Chicago), 67, Champaign, 8; Ford 
1; Iroquois, 5; Kankakee, 8; Piatt, 7; Clark 
5; Coles, 9; Cumberland, 5; Douglas, 8 
Edgar, 7; Effingham, 2 Fayette, 6; Jasper 
5; Moultrie, 5; Shelby, 8; Bureau, 10: 
LaSalle, 15; Marshall, 5; Lake, 5; Adams 
7; Brown, 1; Schuyler, 2: Kendall, 2: Car 
rol, 6; Stephenson, 5 

Peoria, 27; Tazewell, 9; Woodford, 2 
DeKalb, 4; Lee, 3; Ogle, 6; Whiteside, 6 
Cass, 3; Montgomery, 9; Morgan, 7; Clay, 
2: Crawford, 1; Edwards, 2; Lawrence, 5 
Richland, 5; Wabash, 5; Wayne, 7; White 
9: Alexander, 5; Franklin, 5: Hamilton, 3 
Hardin, 1; Perry, 1; Pulaski, 3; Saline, 5; 
Calhoun, 1; Clinton, 4; Greene, 4; Marion, 
13; Randolph, 10; St. Clair, 7; Washing- 
ton, 4; Fulton, 10; Henderson, 4: Knox. 
20; McDonough, 7; Stark, 4; and 
Warren, 4. 


Hire ‘Superintendent-Elect' 
Dr. Eric R. Ba- 


ber, who has been 
superinte ndent of 
Rich Township High 
School in Park For 
the school’s 
1951 
has resigned effec 
tive next July 1. to 

appoint 
supe rin 
tendent-elect of the 
Waukegan Township 
Secondary Schools 
In his nev position 
Dr. Baber will work with the 
( lare nee 


est since 


beginning in 


cc ept an 


ment as 


The Gibson Studios 
Chicago 


Dr. Baber 
retiring Wau 
kegan superintendent Prichard 
during 1956-57 


Oak Park Dean Named 
To Scholarship Committee 


Louis H. Fritzemeier, dean of senior boys 
at Oak Park-River Forest High School, has 
been named to the screening committee of 
the National Merit Scholarships Corpo 
ration. The seven-member committee of 
school and college admissions officers will 
screen the records of 5078 finalists in ordet 
to select at least 455 scholarship winners 
Mr. Fritzemeier is the high-s¢ hool 
repre sentative on the committee. The other 
admissions di 


only 


six members are colle ge 


rectors 





TODAY. 


HORACE MANN 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


216-220 East Monroe 
Springfield, Illinois 


CITY 





SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


ATTENTION 
TEACHERS 


You may now buy a $1,000 Endowment policy for your 
child for as little as $11.96 per year at age 1, or $16.05 
per year at age 15. Proportionately low rates are featured 
for all ages on any type of life or endowment contract. 
In addition, this policy is participating (pays liberal 
dividends). Horace Mann insurance plans are the only 
ones sponsored by your IEA. For further information, 
without obligation, fill in the coupon below and mail 


STATE 


Tape to postal card and mail this 
coupon NOW, for more information. 














Teachers—End Money 
WORRIES 


Get a POSTAL LOAN 
W! You can borrow 

$100 to $600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera-~ 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their prabiems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entireiy by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 
The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
Postal Papers — full imation ina 
4>LD45 plain envelope. Everything you 
need toget themoney. Mail Coupon 
“es On = §=Now—start a worry-free summer. 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 608 


200 Keeline Building * Omaha 2, Nebraska 
ee cee em te em Se oem ae 
[rostac FINANCE CO., Dept. 608E 
200 Keeline Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
I about Postal's Teacher Plan. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN . 
Occu- 
LPATION 








Summer School 
Augustana College 


Rock Island, Illinois 


June {1 through July 20 


Maximum of seven credits 
may be earned in 
six weeks’ courses 


Courses for Teachers, College Stu 
dents, High School Seniors 


Regular Liberal Arts Courses, 
Workshop in Child Devel nt @ W 
hor n Probler f the Handicapped | 
3 @ Worksh Art Edu 
Swedish Lan 


velopme 


ementary 


For Summer School Cataleg 
address 


Director of Summer School 


Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 
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NEWS 


Chemical Society Calls Upon Members 
To Work for Better Education at All Levels 


American Chemical Society has 
called upon its 75,000 member chemists 
and chemical engineers throughout the 
country to enlist “as citizens and_profes- 
sional people” in a_ broad effort to 
strengthen “our educational system as a 
whole.” Specifically, the society recom- 
mended that its members “assume personal 
responsibility for keeping informed of the 
current status of problems relating to edu- 
cation” and “do all they can to improve 
situations in their own communities.” 
The statement, approved by the society's 
board of directors and published in_ its 
official weekly, Chemical and Engineering 
News, pledged cooperation with federal, 
state, and local governments; school sys- 
tems; individuals; and organizations work- 
ing for better education, and outlined ways 
in which its own staff, its 149 local sections 
and its 21 scientific and technica! divisions 
could cooperate in this work. 
At the same time, the 
plained the kind of improvement the so- 
educational system 


The 


statement ex 


ciety believes the 
requires. Elementary schools, for example, 
were asked to do a better job of providing 
“the important initial training in science 
and mathematics needed as a foundation 
for secondary-school education and for un- 
derstanding of the technological age in 
which we live.” 

Secondary schools were asked to make a 
greater effort to provide sound preparation 
for college, and to urge all students capable 
of higher education to pursue the college 
entrance curriculum. The secondary schools 
also should do more to “provide sound 


| science and mathematics courses for those 
| who are not preparing for a higher educa- 


tion,” the statement said. 


As to colleges and they 


universities, 


| should “increase their efforts to provide an 


adequate flow of qualified graduates in 
science and engineering to supply the 
needs for uninterrupted growth of tech- 
nological development.” 

The statement indicated that the society 


UI Professor To Serve 


|As Assistant Grad Dean 


Prof. Gilbert Y. Steiner of the University 
Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs also has been named assist- 
ant dean in the University’s Graduate 
College. He will divide his time equally 
between the two units. 

As a specialist in the field of state and 
Professor Steiner has 


local government, 


| frequently been called on to assist official 


agencies. In 1954-55, with Prof. Rubin 


| Cohn of the University’s College of Law, 


he was co-director of staff for the Chicago 
Home Rule Commission. He has been 
research with the Legislative 
Commission on ~ Municipal Revenue and 
the Illinois Legislative Council, consultant 
to the Illinois Municipal League, and at 
present is consultant to the Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Local Govern- 
ment Services Commission. 


associate 


is particularly concerned ove! the decreas- 
ing percentage of scientists and engineers 
in college graduating classes in recent years 

a situation which “imperils the prosperity 
and security of the United States because 
both depend on unceasing advances in 
* This problem 
facing the 


science and technology 


however, is but one of 
schools and colleges today—such as high 
tax rates and general shortages of qualified 


and no 


many 


teachers and of classroom 


attempt to raise the number of science and 


spac © 


engineering graduates is likely to succeed 
unless undertaken as part of a comprehen- 
sive program for better education all along 
the line, the statement declared. 

The society called upon its local sections 
to continue the numerous educational pro)- 
ects they already have under way and to 
‘expand their programs to inc lude such 
utivities as vocational counseling, teacher 
nd student continuation 
lecture 
nstruction, and other projects especially 


aids, awards, 


courses, series, improved science 
appropriate for local sponsorship.” 
ACS technical 
were and 
possible expand such projects as “improve- 
ment of instruction and the sponsorship of 


scientific and divisions 


urged to continue wherever 


publications, tests, awards, conferences, in- 
st'tutes, and meetings related to education.” 

Dr. Ralph A. Connor, vice-president in 
charge of research of the Rohm and Haas 
Co. of Philadelphia, is chairman of the ACS 
board of directors; Dr. John C. Warner, 
head of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, is the society's president. 


ISNU Will Offer Summer 


Music Tour of Europe 

The music department of Illinois State 
Normal University will offer its first field 
course in Music of Western Europe this 
summer. The course, starting in June, will 
be limited to 15 students and will include 
attendance at major music festivals, visits 
to important music centers, and participa- 
tion in musical activities in Europe. 
Countries to be visited include England, 
France, The Netherlands, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. All 
travel will be by air. f 

Under the direction of Dr. Irwin Spec- 
tor, associate professor of music, the tour 
will leave the ISNU campus June 27, and 
return Aug. 23. Among the music festivals 
which the students will have an opportu- 
nity to attend will be the Holland Festival, 
the International Festival at Edinburgh, 
the Wagner Festival at Beyreuth, the In- 
ternational Festival at Salzberg, the Opera 
Festival at Munich, and the Casals Festival 
in the French Basque area. 

Two to eight semester hours of graduate 
credit may be earned upon completion of 
the various projects and the examination 
Students not interested in college credit 
may register as auditors. Cost of the tou 
is $1460. 

For further information write to Music 
Department, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal. 
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School Design Institute 
Will Be Held in Chicago 
Local throughout 


the midwest 
the best in current thought and design in 
Institute on 


school officials from 


will have a chance to study 
school building during the 
School Buildings which will be held at 
Judd Hall, University of Chicago, May 
| to 3. Sponsored jointly by the university's 
department of education, the Midwest 
Administration Center, The School 
Executive magazine, the institute will fea- 
ture the archictectural exhibits submitted to 
the fifth annual competition for better 
school design sponsored by The School 


and 


Executive 

The conference Tuesday 
morning, May 1, with the 
which are promising to shape the school 
of the future. At a luncheon on Wednes- 
day, winners of the better 
competition will be announced. That after- 
noon the best in current school design will 
be presented through interpretation of the 
administrators 


will begin 


some of ideas 


school design 


exhibits by architects and 
most familiar with them. 
During Thursday morning, specific prob- 
lems of organization and finance for school 
will be considered The final 
will feature which re 


teams will be 


building 
clinics in 
available to 


administrators 


session 


source advise 


boards of education, and 
interested citizens on specific problems of 
design, 


building 


interpretation, school 


and 


community 


construction, school 


school 
financing 

Representatives of the American 
School Administrators, the 
American Institute of Architecture, the 
Associated Exhibitors, the National 
School Boards Association assisted in plan- 
ning the institute. 

More detailed information is 
from James G. Harlow, Chairman, 
ning Committee, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Asso- 


ciation of 


and 


available 
Plan- 


Teachers May Apply for Grants 
To Attend Science Institute 


Under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, Pennsylvania State University 
will conduct a summer science institute 
July 2 to Aug. 11 for 
high-school science teachers. Sixty stipends 
of $300 each will be awarded and a limited 
number of family dependency allowances 
of $75 will be granted. 

The institute is directed toward improv- 
ing the subject-matter 
teachers in science; toward strengthening 
the capacity of these teachers to motivate 


junior and senior 


competenc e of 


students to consider careers in science; 
and toward bringing these teachers into 
personal contact with scientists who make 
up the staff of the institute, with the view 
of stimulating interest and increasing their 
prestige professionally. 

Dr. Robert L. Weber, associate prot ssor 
of physics, and William H. Powers, direc- 
tor of arts and science extension at Penn 
State, will direct the institute. Application 
forms and detailed information may be 
obtained from Director, Summer Sessions, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 


Park, Pa. 
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SAINT LOUIS 


1956 SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 18 
JULY 20 


First 
Session 


JULY 23 
AUGUST 24 | « 


Second 








Session 


JUNE 18 
JULY 20 


WORK- 
SHOPS 





JUNE 18 
JULY 6 











For complete information request a 


Summer School Bulletin 


Three hundred undergraduate and 
graduate courses in Liberal Arts sub- 
jects, Business and Public Admin- 
istration, 
Music, Physical Education, and So- 
cial Work. 


Education, Engineering, 


ertificatio ments for teachers 


I 


Elementary Methods and Curric- 
ulum 

Science Education 

Art Education, Elementary and 
Secondary 


Economic Education 


Audio-Visual Education 
Director of Summer Schoo! 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 








| 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 
ing courses. 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of 
highest quality. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 

INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics ; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech 

and many others 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session, 623 Johnston Hall 


A Se 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


NNES OTA 
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WHEATON can 
accommodate You. a 


42nd ANNUAL 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


FACULTY OF 75 


Complete courses include . special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School o of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta- 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. Air-condi- 
tioned library. New chemistry building. Combine 
preseenrene 

lellowship. 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 

Write Director of 

Summer School 
Dept. 461€ 


Inter-Session—June 12 to 22 
First Term (4 weeks)—June 23 to July 20 
Second Term (4 weeks)—July 21 to August 17 
Biack Hills Expeditions leave June 18 and July 23 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 12 to August 18 
Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE Wheaton 








VISIT THE 


THRILLING 


mou WISCONSIN'S 


UNDERGROUND WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 


Recommended in all 
AAA publications. 








r—— TEACHERS WANTED —— 


In MEXICO 
Not to teach, but to enjoy a real summer 
vacation at very low cost. College Credit, 
lots of fun and comfort. . . 


TWO SESSIONS 
July 13-July 27 and July 13-Aug. 28 
Write for free folder today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
1514 E. Central-A, Wichita, Kansas 





Also ask about our 
AIR CRUISE TO CUBA, 
PANAMA AND PERU 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate and 
under-graduete. 

Faculty includes many distinguished profes- 
sors. Organized social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activities. Comfortable rooms avail- 
able on of near campus. Summer climate is 

delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 








training with friendly Christian | 








NEWS 


New Association Formed to Study 
Better Methods of Teaching Reading 


Development of better methods of teach- 
ing reading in the schools will be the 
objective of the new International Reading 
Association organized in January, according 
to William S. Gray, director of research in 
reading at the University of Chicago and 
president of the organization. 

The association was formed by the 
merger of two former organizations in the 
field—the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruction and 
the National Association for Remedial 
Reading. More than 7000 reading teachers, 
supervisors of reading, parents, and others 


UW 


in using the coupon m may help yourself by 
pri nting your name and address, being very careful 
» she only the address to which you wish the 
matevial sent. If time is important, please write 
directly to the advertiser. When you use the con 
venient coupon for ordering several items, your 
name will be passed on to the advertisers who will 
send you the material 

109. Railroads at Work is an illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy on initial 
request. Classroom qué antities without 
charge on subsequent request. (Association 
of American Railroads) 

112. Leaflet showing in full color one 
of Wisconsin’s newest attractions for per- 
sonal or school trips. (Cave of the Mounds) 

9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains more than 3500 items. Work- 
books, posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley Cardy Co.) 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 

60. The Traveler’s Friend is a 24-page, 
purse-size booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space ™ itinerary 
and record of expenses, and suggestions 
on gratuities. (First National City Bank of 
New York) 

90. France is a 24-page booklet, in color, 
with a charming cover and inside illustra- 
tions by well-known French artists, as well 
as beautiful photographs. It contains much 
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interested in reading problems are mem 
bers of the organization. 

The International Reading Association 
will direct and encourage studies in de- 
velopmental, corrective, and remedial read- 
ing and will publish results of significant 
research in the field, Dr. Gray said. It will 
continue publication of The Reading 
Teacher, a quarterly magazine, and will 
also act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on reading problems. 

First annual meeting of the new associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago May 11 
and 12. 


what to see and 
of France 


helpful information on 
look for in various regions 
(French National Railroads) 

94. 1956 Summer Session Bulletin gives 
complete information about graduate and 
undergraduate courses offered during two 
sessions as well as special recreation pro- 
gram including concerts, plays, lectures, 
etc. (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Also special courses offered at Du- 
luth branch.) 

98. Summer School Bulletin shows spe- 
cial emphasis on teacher training. Courses 
include field work at Black Hills Science 
Station in South Dakota; camp training 
program at Long Lake in Eagle River 
area, Wisconsin; as well as at home campus 
of Wheaton College in Wheaton, IIl. 

99. Western Summer Tours is a booklet 
with more than 72 pages, illustrated in 
color, which describes a variety of well- 
organized, all-expense, escorted tours for 
seeing as much of the west as you care to 
spend in time and money. (Union Pacific 
Railroad) 

61. Class Report is planned as a series 
of typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in everyday life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class quan- 
tity may be ordered after examination 
(National Coal Association) 

117. Folders giving complete informa 
tion on teacher and student tours. ( Ameri- 
can President Lines ) 
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TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 36th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 Seuth Fourth Street, Clinton, lewa 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 

Chicago 4, til. 
The opportunities for teachers are so great through- 
out the country that unusual positions for advance- 
ment are available for those who are registered 


with us 
z OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


“ U F TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Meat. 
Alaska, Hawaii, 


aii the’ West 
Oppertenities unlimited. 


lestern Certification Booklet with 
FREE LiFe MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
41 Years Placement Service 








LOOKING FOR A CHANGE 
OF SCENE, MAYBE?7— 


Then consult 
Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Chicago 4, iil 
Member N.A.T.A. 








FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 


WWiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 








TEACHERS COME WEST 


Unexcelled Service. Largest in West. 
Free Enr. Wm. ® r, Ph.D.. M 


a ®¢  _—=e 
ROCAK/TT TFACHERS 
AGENCY 


r Ba fkkoc Denver. ¢ 





WASHINGTON - 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest 
where opportunities are unlimited. Let us 
send you particulars. 


3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, 


THe] y Yates- Sehoe 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
YATES, Manage 


SHED IN 1906 


Wash. 
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Board Briefs 


Meeting: 2:30 p.m. Mar. 10, 
State Normal University. 

Present: Pres. William H. C 
directors Edna Siebert, Mildred 
W. J. Goreham, Earl Hanson, and 
Boley; Ex. Sec. Irving F. Pearson. 
The board approved reports on 


Illinois 


arruthers 
Toomey 


A. W 


Business: 
governing and special committees, financ« 
membership, and field service. It received 
reports of the Illinois Breakfast at Atlantic 
City and the Educator-Publishers Confer- 
ence in New York. It approved tenure 
investigation recommendations regarding 
Mrs. Veta Feldpouc h, Sand Prairie School, 
Winnebago County; and Sherlene Mason, 
Mackinaw. It received a report on IEA- 
NEA delegate travel plans to the Portland 
NEA meeting, and approved a list of state 
association delegates 

The board discussed ways 


field 


und means of 
services in Chicago and 
territory. It received a 
suggestion for holding the 1957 Annual 
Meeting at ISNU in honor of the centen- 
nial of that institution, and of the NEA 
centennial, and authorized the executive 
secretary to explore further possibilities 
The board alternate 
proposal advanced by the executive sex 
retary, in preference to a plan advanced in 
behalf of a secretariat for state 
tions in Washington, D. C. It tabled pro- 
posals for participation of IEA staff ol 
officers in the National Training Labora 
tory (Bethel, Me.) for this year, but au- 
thorized editorial participation in the an- 
nual editorial workshop to be held in 
Vancouver, B. C., prior to the NEA meet- 
ing It received and considered communi- 
cations pertaining to other than profes- 


continuing 


recommended an 


associa 


sional associations of teachers 

The board designated ]. Lester Buford 
of Mount Vernon as IEA delegate to the 
World Confed- 


Teaching 


annual conference ot the 
eration of Organizations of the 
Profession to be held in the Philippines 
It appointed A. W. Boley as IEA represen- 
tative at the Allerton House conference of 
elementary principals on elementary inter- 
scholastic contests, and considered further 
plans for the annual School of Instruction 
to be held at Carbondale in August 

The board rejected an offer of settle- 
ment projected by the NEA board of trus- 
tees relative to the late Charles Shamel 
estate, and determined its counter- 
proposal. The fund was assigned under an 
Illinois will for a science pamphlet project 
and for other purposes through the IEA 

The board received minutes and recom- 
mendations of a Staff Retirement Fund 
meeting, for consideration at the next 
board meeting. It approved a proposal as- 
signing certain fractional mineral rights 
in a Taylorville farm involved in the 
Shamel estate, as per general agreement 
with the Shamel heirs and the NEA, and 
the Science-Research Foundation 

The board approved the investment of 
$15,000 in staff retirement funds in savings 
and loan percent. !% 
agreed to meet again at Bloomington May 
12, to join the Pupils Reading Circle Board 
at a noon luncheon and in a tour of the 
new headquarters building of the Reading 
Circle and the IEA at Normal. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p-m. 
Invinc F. Pearson, Executive Secretary. 


own 


investments at 3% 


Instructive as Summer School.. 
Relaxing as a Resort Vacation! 


_ CRUISE THE 
SUNNY PACIFIC 
WITH THE 


PRESIDENTS 


Air-Conditioned Luxury Liners 
S. S. President Cleveland « S. S. President Wilson 


Sailing every 3 weeks from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles to 

Honolulu « Yokohama e 

Hong Kong « Kobe 


At sea you'll enjoy superb dining, 
swimming, sports and sparkling 
entertainment with interesting 
world-travelers as cruise compan- 
ions. Ashore you'll savor the arts, 
cultures and enticing adventures of 
the fascinating Orient! 350-lb free 
baggage allowance. 

COLLEGE CREDITS may be earned 
by joining one of the Special Tour 
Groups sailing June 15th aboard 
the S. S. President Cleveland. 


Manila 


For information, folders and reser- 
vations, see your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
General Offices: 311 California St. 
YU 6-6000 


tas 


San Francisco 4 Tel: 








| UNIVERSITY | PUNIVERSITY | ITY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES «+ MUSIC 
COMMERCE ¢ PHYSICAL EDUCATION « LAW 

Two Summer Sessions 
Write today for bulletin and dotes 
Dean of Summer Sessions 


DePaul University, Chicago |, Illinois 








THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y 
Excellent Teach 
ing and positions Top 


Eastern States—New York State 
LONG ISLAND 


Elementary, Secondary 
Administrative 
Salaries. 
and especially on 
4.7.A 
Write fe 


Member N 


Registration / 











WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 

55th Year. A Teocher Placement Bureau 

603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 

We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 

University throughout U. S. Advance now 

while opportunity offers. 


Member N.A.T.A. Free registration. 





Through the use of the 1956 
IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 


by Eaton and James 
your pupils will learn to read 
¢ quickly 
¢ independently 
¢ confidently 


with meaning and enjoyment 
Write for 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC 


IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short ae 
I tell you what to write, where and 

to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds u ~ quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-R, Chicago 28, Ill. 


EARN YOUR 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


fer mureery ons ee ooo schoo! 

—.,. M.Ed. year. classes; individ- 

wal ized 5 oso. Laboratory school, ag Saturday, 

$4. = Sn available. er > course four years. 

on Chicago's 

iATIONAL “COLLEGE ‘OF EDUCATION 

K. Richard Johasea, Pres, res 2824 Sheridan, Evanston, 18. 
PESTALOZZ!I FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 

SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 

*Write for Summer Bulletin 

207 So, Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 

















CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, 
Bulletin Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter 
Patterns, Signs, Displays, etc. Available in 
nine opular sizes, nine standard colors 
and also the uncolored letters. Write for 
samples, brochure and prices. 
THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 

185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Colifornia 





A new outdoor education area in 
beautiful, historic southern Illinois. 


May we tell you about it? 


The Educational Council of 100, Inc. 
Box 311, Carbondale, Iil. 











T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber Schools 
Lock Prawer No. 336 ~=—~Paris, Illinois 


SUMMER JOBS IN COLORADO 


YOUNG WOMEN teachers (age 21-30) 
wanted as counselors in private camp for 
girls. Physica! Education, Music, Art, or 
Dramatics majors. Give full details regard- 
ing education, teaching and camping ex- 
perience, references. Write: Long Scraggy 
Mt. Ranch, Buffalo Creek, Colorado. 


for 
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By DONALD A. INGLI 


Director, 


Films 

Alexander Learns Good Health (11 min- 
utes, black and white, rent or purchase, 
primary level. Coronet Instructional Films ) 
—Designed to teach basic health attitudes 
to young children. Alexander, “the light- 
hearted and engaging character of the 
film,” is shown by the medium of simple 
animation to be a typical boy who some- 
times flouts the rules of good health, re- 
sulting in gastronomical difficulties. The 
night before the big baseball game (He is 
the first-string pitcher.) Alexander stuffs 
himself with cake and reads exciting cow- 
boy stories. Tne result—a restless night 
both physically and mentally. He is un- 
able to play in the game the next day and 
begins to realize, with the help of his 
parents, how essential good health habits 
can be to a young boy. A few days of 
practicing the rules he had previously 
shunned helps him get back on the team. 

Fire (11 minutes, black and white, rent 
or purchase, intermediate and junior high. 
A Junior Science TV series released by 
Arco films in 1954.)—An interesting adap- 
tation of television programs produced on 
film, Fire is one of several topics intended 
for use in general science classes. The nar- 
rator introduces his subject with simple 
experiments to show what fire is and what 
has to be present for a material to be 
combustible. A burning candle is covered 
with a beaker to illustrate that burning 
cannot take place without air. Next, a 
small piece of phosphorus is carefully cut 
under water and placed on a disk floating 
in warm water. The slight heat of the 
water causes the phosphorus to burst into 
flame, thus illustrating that materials have 
different combustion points. Finally, the 
experimenter puts out a small flame with 
carbon dioxide, which is often used in fire 
extinguishers. These and other simple ex- 
xeriments, designed for use in the home 
»y scientifically minded children, are also 
adaptable for school purposes. 

The Bear and the Hunter (11 minutes, 
black and white, rent or purchase, inter- 
mediate and junior high. A Scandinavian 
production released by Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films.)—A fascinating story of a 
bear hunt with a surprise ending. The film 
can be very “effective in the language arts, 
reading, creative writing, and English 
composition.” The opening scene is at 
night with the camera finding a pygmy 
owl, a wood mouse, and then a bear which 
has just come out of hibernation. As day- 
light comes, you see such signs of early 
spring as the melting snow, the swelling 
buds on the trees, and the jay bird with 
its nest of youngsters. The camera next 
focuses on a small boy, son-of Anund the 
hunter, who is imitating a grouse’s call in 


Audio-Visual Aids, Southern I/linois University 


the hopes of attracting it within range of 
his toy bow and arrow. Suddenly the bear 
appears and the youngster skis home to 
tell his father. Anund and his dog then 
track the bear but finally give up the 
chase after the dog has been injured. 
Night falls and the hunter seeks safety 
from prowling animals as the bear escapes 
to the mountain forests. 


Valley Forge (14 minutes, black and 
white, rent or purchase, junior and senior 
high. McGraw-Hill)—The film is designed 
for use in the social studies. Depicting one 
of the darkest hours in American history, 
it effectively portrays the problems facing 
Washington and his staff during the hor- 
rible winter at Valley Forge. Faced with 
what seemed to be insurmountable ob- 
stacles, he finally decides to keep the army 
from disbanding so that preparations can 
be made for an early spring offensive 
against the British. In an impressive scene 
with a drummer boy who has come to say 
good-by, Washington sums up the needs 
and aspirations of the young nation which 
so recently declared its independence from 
Great Britain. As he reiterates the funda- 
mental principles which are the basis of 
our democracy, we get a glimpse of the 
great military leader and President who 
in so many ways can truly be called the 
“Father” of our country. ‘ 

The Human Machine (14 minutes, color 
or black and white, rent or purchase, jun- 
ior and senior high and college. Produced 
by Moody Institute of Science )—For high- 
school science and college classes in health, 
this film could be used very effectively for 
motivation in beginning a study of the hu- 
man body and its systems. The film illus- 
trates the body parts and their operation by 
comparing them to man-made machines. 
Preciseness of body’s parts and their func- 
tioning as interdependent systems are 
stressed. Main topics include the skeletal 
system, coordination of muscular and skel- 
etal systems, digestive and assimilation sys- 
tem, the nervous system, and the circula- 
tory system. Especially valuable in color, 
the film uses very effectively the techniques 
of animation, photomicroscopy, and X-ray 
motion pictures. 

Filmstrips 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films is dis- 
tributing a series of filmstrips made from 
Walt Disney’s Academy Award film, “The 
Vanishing Prairie.” The Vanishing Prairie 
is in color, for intermediate, junior and 
senior high. Titles are: The American Prai- 
rie, The American Buffalo, Prairie Dogs, 
The Mountain Lion, Coyotes and Other 
Prairie Animals, and Birds of the Prairie. 
Valuable for geography and 
classes. 


science 
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For Teachers 


A Teacher's Answer, Percy B. Caley. Vantage 
Press, Inc., 120 West 3ist Street, New York 1; 
December, 1955. Cloth. 279 pages. Price, $3.50. 

A reply to critics of the public schools, which 
sets forth the facts—as the author believes them 
to be—about present conditions in the schools: 
crowded classes, teacher shortages, publicity poli- 
cies of the schools, and educational policies. This 
book is Dr. Caley’s challenge to the public to do 
something about these educational defects, as 
he describes them, explains how they developed 
and suggests ways for improvement 

Secial Foundations of Education, 
Stanley, B. O. Smith, Kenneth D. Benne, and 
A. W. Anderson. The Dryden Press, 31 West 
54th Street, New York 19; December, 1955. Cloth 
688 pages. Price, $5.90. 

Written for teachers-in-training as 
those in service, to acquaint them with the social 
forces which influence education and the ways 
in which education is affected by them. The 
readings are taken from the literatures of sociolo- 
gy. anthropology, psychology, and political sci- 
ence—and are set into a textual framework 
which provides a perspective by defining terms, 
concepts, and interrelationships. 

Behavior and Development in Childhood, Al- 
fred L. Baldwin. The Dryden Press, 31 West 
54th Street, New York 19; 1955. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 619 pages. Price, $6.25. 

The author has attempted to set forth a 
theoretical framework which can be of help in 
predicting how children behave and how they 
develop. He has made a basic distinction be- 
tween the psychology of childhood—how the 
child behaves in a specific situation—and the 
psychology of development—or how the child's 
personality will change and what factors deter- 
mine the change. 

John Dewey, Irwin Edman. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., 730 North Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind.; 1955. Cloth. 322 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 

A volume in the Makers of the 
Tradition Series, which presents the most sig- 
nificant aspects and major themes of John 
Dewey’s philosophy. Selected writings from Dew- 
ey’s books presents the way in which this sturdy 
native thinker reinterpreted the great tradi- 
tion of the individual in America. 

How to Plan an Educational Unit. Board of 
Education, District No. 102, Administration 
Office, Cossitt and Madison Avenues, LaGrange, 
Ill.; 1947, 1955. Paper. Illustrated. 16 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. 

A revised edition of a bulletin 
clarify the procedures involved in dealing with 
the four basic questions of unit planning: What 
is to be accomplished, what learning experiences 
will attain this end and what materials will be 
necessary, how shall #hese experiences be organ- 
ized, and how can the results be evaluated? 


William O 


well as 


American 


designed to 


Administration 

School Board—Superintendent Relationships. 
American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA; 1956. Cloth. Illustrated. 250 pages. Price, 
$5. 

The AASA’s 34th yearbook which is a com- 
prehensive statement on the duties of the super- 
intendent of schools and of members of the board 
of education, and on their relationships with one 
another. The strains and pressures which, con- 
tinuously test these relationships are illustrated 
in every chapter with examples of actual cases 
and incidents. The book states, ‘““‘That a board 
should stick to policy matters and leave admin- 
istration to the superintendent it has hired for 
that job is as obvious as a maxim. Recent studies 
have documented the fact that lack of under- 
standing of the responsibilities and boundaries 
of their jobs is a prime source of administratcr- 
board trouble.” 

Educational Administration: Cases and Con- 
cepts, Cyril G. Sargent and Eugene L. Belisle. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16; 1955. Cloth. 474 pages. 

Written for administrators and for teachers 
who are planning careers in educational admin- 
istration, this book presents administrative prob- 
lems from a variety of points of view. It includes 
35 real case studies, selected by a special staff 
at Harvard University’s Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, which present the other person's point of 
view in a very realistic and vital way. 

Fundamentals of Educational Leadership, 
C. A. Weber and Mary E. Weber. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc.; October, 1955. Cloth. 279 pages. 
Price, $4.50. 
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Publishers’ addresses in last colum 


Written for 
and members of 


administrators, teachers, parents 
help 


beards of education—to 


them develop a better and more acceptable pro 


gram of public education for democratic living 


The book presents principles, policies, and plans 


of action—usable, practical, and positive sug- 


gestions based on theory and research 


. 
English 

Guide to Modern English, Richard K. Corbin 
and Porter G. Perrin. Scott, Foresman and Co. ; 
1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 528 pages. Price, $3.20. 

A composition text for llth and 12th grades 
which includes 17 teaching chapters and a 200- 
page reference index for look-it-up-themselves 
use by the students. Emphasis is on language as 
it really is—formal and informal, inside the 
classroom and outside. Lively writing and hu- 
morous cartoon-type illustrations should help 
hold teen-agers’ interest 


Guidance 


Helping Children Get Along in School. Bess 
Goodykoontz. Science Research Associates, Inc. ; 
1955. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, 50 
cents 

This Better Living Booklet tells teachers and 
parents what they can do to help make school 
a meaningful and happy experience for the child. 
Chapters include helping children get along 
with others, helping children build good study 
habits, making the school good for children, 
understanding the school’s goals, and first days. 

Stairway to College, Normie Ruby and Harold 
Ruby. Porter Sargent, Publisher, 11 
Street, Boston 8, Mass.; 1955. Paper. 80 pages. 
Price, $1.10. Cloth available at $2.20. 

A guidebook for the prospective college stu- 
dent intended to help answer his questions 
about which college to choose, scholastic re- 
quirements, what clothes to buy, how to study, 
campus activities, fraternities and sororities, 
employment, etc. 


Health 


Modern Health, James H. Otto, Cloyd J. Julian 
and J. Edward Tether. Henry Holt and Co 
1955. Cloth, Illustrated. 566 pages. Price, $4.12. 
Teachers manual! available. 

A health text for senior high school, which 
includes a wholesome and full discussion of men- 
tal health—how to foster and maintain it. The 
book attempts to build a positive attitude that 
it is normal to be healthy; to develop an under- 
standing of the workings of the body; 
what can go wrong with the body and why; and 
to describe what can be done to prevent things 
from going wrong. Physiology is graphically 
visualized with the aid of a “Trans-Vision” of 
the human torso. 


Beacon 


to show 


Journalism 

Modern Journalism, 
Holt and Co.; 19 
pages. Price, $2.68. 

Written for use as a text for organized courses 
in high-school journalism, for journalism units 
in regular English classes, or as a guidebook for 
students who put out the school newspaper or 
yearbook as an extra-curricular activity. The 
largest part of the book is designed for class 
work, with another part for guidance in prepar- 
ing publications. Principles are discussed, then 
the students put them into practice through use 
of numerous exercise materials. 


Social Studies 


The Role of Political Parties, USA, Joseph C. 
Harsch. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 16; October, 
1955. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. Price, 25 
cents. 


Miller. Henry 
Illustrated. 364 


Carl G. 
Cloth. 


4 short 
history of political parties 

Knowledge Knows No 
Publications Center, 47 
York. Set of lé 

A set of poster 
of UNESCO's worl 
demand of clubs 


explanation of the present 
past 
Frontiers UNESCO 
Fifth Avenue New 
illustrated poster Price, $1 


which depict 


various phases 
produced in response to the 
educators, conference directors, 
religious organizations, et« for visual aids to 
explain the program and activities of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and ¢ 


Organization. 


ultural 


The Beginnings of American History Study 
Scrapbook of the Old Dominion, descriptive text 
by Francis B. Simkins 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 111 North 
Fifth Street, Richmond 19, Va 1956 
Illustrated ‘ Price 0 cents 
rates 

4 word and 


Virginia Publications 
Paper 
page quantity 
historical Vir- 
ginia, designed for children to use ir 
studying history and to cut up for making scrap 
books. Some of the pictures are in color. Stu- 
dents will learn of the early colonies and of some 


picture story of 


schoo! 


of America’s patriots, of Civil War soldiers and 
battles, of the state’s natural resources and nat 
ural beauty, and of the 


activities of Virginians 


today. 


Science 


Science in Our World 
and Tomorrow, Hermar 
Heath and Co.; 195 

and 378 pages, re- 
$2.44, re- 


Science in Your Life 
and Science for Today 
and Nina Schneider. D 
Cloth. Illustrated. 3 346 
spectively Prices, $2.28, $2.36, and 
spectively. Teachers editions available 

Grades four, five, and six in the Heath Ele 
mentary Science series which presents science to 
help boys and girls find answers to the complexi 
ties of their own modern world 
abundance of “‘do it 
requiring 
tained materials. Teachers editions furnish sup- 
plementary information and help for the teacher 

The Story of Our Ancestors, May Edel. Little 
Brown and Co.; 1955 Cloth Illustrated 199 
pages. Price, $3 

The story of how 
pieced the 
Pieces are still 
hunt for 


There is ar 


yourself’ experiments and 


activities only simple and easily ob- 


man became humar as 


science has story together so far 


missing, however, and the ad- 


venturous clues goes on A social 


science reader for teen-agers in grades seven to 


nine 


Writing 


Handwriting for Left-Handed Children, Luella 


Cole Public School Publishing Co 204 
Mulberry Street, Bloomington, II!.; 195 
17 pages. Price, $1 

This brief manual gives a clear explanation of 
the fundamental problems which face left- 
handed children, and practical procedures which 
classroom teachers can follow to help these chil 
legible with spe and 
Should be of considerable help to the 
who want to help their left- 
handed pupils avoid the strained, uncomfortable, 
and upside down” positions which 
them assume in writing 


West 
Paper 


dren produce a 
comfort 


many 


script 


teachers 


most of 





D. C. Heath and ¢ 285 Columbus 
Boston 16 
Holt and Co., 257 


Avenue 


Henry Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10 
Litth 
ton 6 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., In 830 
Street, New York 18 
NEA, 1201 16th Street NW 
D.C 
Science 


Brown and Ce 34 Beacon Street, Bo 


West 42nd 
Washington 6 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 


Scott, Foresman and Co., 43% 
Chicago 11 


East Erie Street 





These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by the edi- 
tor. You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find the products desired, write 
to Ittrwo1s Epucation and your request for in- 


formation will be forwarded to the producer 


Vending Machine for Packaged Milk 
offers a choice of three flavors and will 
handle 216 half-pint or one-third-quart 
cartons. It can also be used for bottled 
milk. The machine is automatic, coin-oper- 
ated, simple and easy to operate. It is 
78 in. high, 30 in. wide, and 25 in. deep. 


All-Purpose Business Classroom Table 
provides typewriter top and all-purpose 


top in a compact, budget-priced model 





which takes only 10 sq. ft. of floor space. 
All-welded tubular steel frame, in an ex- 
clusive design, provides generous leg room. 
Frame comes in infra-red baked wrinkle 
enamel in school beige, grey, or green. 
The Vibrex table tops are made of tem- 
pered plastic hardboard, finished in tough 
enamel to match the frame. Also available 
with FebeResin in natural wood finishes, 
13/16 in. thick, plastic-bonded material, 
at slight sdditionel. cost. 


Self-Sticking Numbers are offered in six 
sizes from one-half to five inches high. 
They are mounted on handy dispenser 
bem | for easy use and storage. The line 
includes the full alphabet, numbers 0 
through 9, and dashes. Colors are black on 
white or on yellow. They are made of all- 
temperature impregnated cotton cloth with 
a temporary-resistant pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive. They can be applied in seconds 
and will stick permanently to any clean, 
dry surface. Useful for signs, labels, identi- 
fication, safety, and records. 


Webcor Educator Tape Recorder with 
the turn of one knob permits recording 
anywhere. A second turn of the knob plays 
back the recording over the instrument’s 
high-fidelity sound system. The recording 
heads and two motors permit up to two 
full hours of recording, without interrup- 
tion, at 3% speed. The microphone for 
recording is small and compact and easily 
held in the hand or hung around the neck. 
It is especially designed for multiple school 


use, will record in any direction, and will 
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pick up even the least audible sounds. 
Recording of classroom activities, pupil 
recitation or performance for teaching, or 
directly from radio or television is possible 
with this new machine. 


Plastican is a new plastic filmstrip con- 
tainer available in five colors—red, blue, 
green, yellow, and black. Subject areas 
can be indexed by color. The plastic will 
not affect filmstrips adversely, does not 
bend or warp, aa is not affected by ex- 
tremes of temperatures. The can measures 
1% in. x 1% in. on the outside and comes 
with a plain white paper label applied to 
the lid which can be rubber-stamped or it 
can receive the producer’s glued-on label. 


Music manuscript stencils make it pos- 
sible to mimeograph music manuscripts for 
students, bands, or choral groups easily 
and economically. Ten musical staffs are 
die-impressed on the manuscript stencil. 
The teacher or student can add notes and 
other symbols by using a roll-point stylus. 
Both the staffs and added notes and sym- 
bols then can be mimeographed simul- 
taneously. Practice sheets of the staffs only 
can be mimeographed. : 


Pocket-Size Foreign Money Calculators 
are designed with a slide feature of opera- 
tion to give at a glance the equivalents 
in foreign money of 30 US dollar values 
for each country. Calculators are available 
for Europe, Far East, South America, and 
Central America and the Caribbean. The 
set of four calculators embraces 50 countries 
—with the unit and composition of currency 
for each country. To meet the needs of 
the international traveler, the educator in 
the classroom, and others concerned with 
matters of foreign exchange. Price, 25 cents 
each; set of four, $1. 


Stop and Go Bingo is a new game de- 
signed to teach children between the ages 


of five and 10 the elements of everyday 
traffic safety. Playing the game is fun, and 
the youngsters become more aware of 
safety in all everyday activities. The game 
consists of two spinners, cut-out policemen 
cards and traffic signals, and four lami- 
nated playing boards. It can be played 
by from two to five players, and retails 
for $1. 


Calendar 


APRIL 

10 to 14—International Conference, Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA; Minneapolis, Minn. 

11 to 13—Central District Convention, 
Midwest Recreation Association and 
American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation, NEA; 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

11 to 14—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee. 

13 and 14~—Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies; Eastern Illinois State College. 
13 to 18—Music Educators National Bien- 
nial Conference, NEA; St. Louis. 

14—Northern Illinois Congress of Class- 
room Teachers; Northern Illinois State 
College. 

14—Pan American Day. 

19 and 20—Illinois Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, annual spring meeting; Allerton 
Park, Monticello. 

20 and 21—Illinois Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 
Eastern Illinois State College. 

20 and 21—IEA Leaders Conference, IEA 
governing committees, division and sec- 
tion presidents; IEA headquarters, 
Springfield. 

21—Illinois Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, sectional meetings; Carbondale 
and Rockford. 

23 to 27—Third American Film Assembiy; 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

24 to 27—American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation, 19th annual convention; Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

28—Ninth Annual Conference on the 
Teaching of Elementary and Secondary 
Mathematics; Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

28—Illinois Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, sectional meeting; Normal. 


May 

11 and 12—First annual meeting, Interna- 
tional Reading Association; Chicago. 

17-IEA Chicago Division membership 
meeting; Board of Education Office, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago (4:30 to 
6 p.m.). 


JUNE 

17 to 23—American Association of School 
Librarians; Fountainbleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

18 to 22—Reading Institute, conducted by 
Dr. Emmet A. Betts; Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

25—National Association of Educational 
Secretaries, national institute; Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

25 to 29—American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, annual meeting; Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. , 

26 to 29—National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
NEA, 11th annual conference; Parkland, 


Washington 


JULY 

1 to 7—National Education Association, 
94th annual meeting; Portland, Ore. 

8 to 20—Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Portland, Ore. 
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a personal loan can be a credit to you 





e You establish Bank Credit 


e You ‘“‘rent’’ money at a much 
lower interest rate 


e You borrow in complete privacy 


e You need make no payments 
during summer vacation. 


(neither principal nor interest) 


Monthly payments shown include 
all charges—no payments 
required in July and August 


you 


when you borrow from 
the Exchange National Bank of Chicago 


It’s a matter of good judgement to take those 
University Courses when you need them, finance 
the clothes you need, travel when you’ve the 
time. It’s a matter of good judgement to take care 
of all of your pressing bills and get your budget 
on even keel. Most folks need a lump sum of cash 
at some time or other. With cash in your pocket 
you can shop for bargains. A Personal Loan from 
The Exchange National Bank will give you that 
cash, and is as practical and good for your 

credit reference as a charge account at a 


by mail 


department store. 


It will cost you much less to borrow from The 
Exchange National Bank. You need make no 
payments during summer vacation and your life 
is insured for the full amount of the loan. Make 





RECEIVE 9 15 


Payments 





$300.00 35.85 22.25 


$600.00 71.65 
$800.00 95.60 
$1000.00 119.50 


Term of ° 
12 mos. 








Personal Loan Department 


THE 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


130 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: DEarborn 2-5000 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Payments 





20 


p p these easy arrangements for your loan from 
ayments 


The Exchange National Bank today, for you are 
dealing with a reputable financial institution 
that is able to help you in many ways. Simply 
fill out the attached coupon form and mail. 


17.25 
34.50 
46.00 


57.50 


for $300 to $1000 Clip and mail Today! 


24 mos. 


Please send me full details on Personal Loan by return mail. 


1 understand that my application will be held in strict confidence 
and that the entire transaction is completely confidential and private. 


Amount I want to borrow $ for payment in months 
Name_ 

Present address 

Former address 

Home telephone__ 

Wife or husband’s name__ 


Name and address of school you teach 





The above statements are made for the 


Sign name here 





POLITICS .. PENGUINS 


up-to-date from Pell to Pele 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomix 
Submarines .. . and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of all in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia. The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


A publishing affiliate of 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. N. H. Gilbert, Director 


School and Library Division 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 

the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 

This emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
tiey go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 
“Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ... a 32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 


pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only . . . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES 

WELBORN S.DIMMETT 

Ph.B., M.A., 1419 Elgin 

Avenue, Forest Park, Illi 

nois (Formerly Superinten- 

dent of Schools, Forest 

Park and Rock Falls) 
WAYNE F MAU- 
RER, B.S., M.A 
Hopedale, Illinois 
(Formerly teacher 
and coach, Cham- 
paign, Illinois) 


179 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





